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Lescomse Hatt, the property of 
Lescombe Lescombe, Esq., was a 
property of its kind exceedingly 
pleasant and attractive. It was 
situated on a promontory, in one 
of our south-western counties, 
which stretched somewhat broad- 
ly into the sea, terminating in a 
point, on which were situated the 
picturesque ruins of an ancient 
chapel, which, in the days of faith, 
pious fishermen had erected to 
their patron saint. The house 
itself was sheltered from the sea- 
breeze by low-lying hills; it was 
well-nigh covered with ivy; an 
ancient colony of rooks had built 
for generations in the tall trees ; 
a pretty cottage, instead of the 
modern kind of edifice, served as 
a lodge to the park-like grounds ; 
and all the land within the pro- 
montory, strictly so called, formed 
the Home Farm. Other land 
there was out-lying the Home 
Farm, where labourers’ cottages, 
the best in the whole county, lay, 
nestled each in its own holding, 
—a veritable model village, al- 
though it did not arrogate to 
itself that title, as the manner of 
some pharisaical villages is. Be- 
yond this the Lescombe estates did 
not go, although a few generations 
back they extended over a dozen 
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thousand acres, which were now 
broken up into farms and hold- 
ings and lesser estates. But the 
owner of the Hall was the lord of 
the manor ; and whether by cour- 
tesy or right, he had the shooting 
over the whole of the original 
estate. But the present story is 
not concerned, as so many plea- 
sant stories are, with ancestral 
acres and the ancestral hall. It 
is rather concerned with Egyptian 
bonds and Turkish securities. The 
father of our present Mr. Les- 
combe was a man who had done a 
great deal of prosperous business 
in the money-marts. Just as he 
had made a competent fortune he 
found that the hall, manor, vil- 
lage, and advowson of Lescombe, 
with divers rights of fishing and 
shooting, were in the market. It 
was a curious coincidence that 
the name of this property should 
be the same as his own name. It 
took the old man’s fancy hugely 
that he should be Lescombe of 
Lescombe. The former people 
who had it were of another name, 
probably derived from another 
property. But to any man of the 
name of Lescombe who should 
buy Lescombe there would be an 
ancestral hall, not to mention 
ancestors, all ready provided. So 
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when the great estate was parcel- 
led out and broken up, the Hall 
and the Home Farm and some 
out-lying lands were sold to Mr. 
Lescombe, who was formerly of 
the Stock Exchange, but who 
now became Lescombe of Les- 
combe. He had a son born to 
him in this country abode, and, 
still further to strengthen the 
idea of territoriality, he had him 
christened by the name of Les- 
combe alone. You could hardly 
have anything stiffer and stronger 
in the territorial line than Les- 
combe Lescombe of Lescombe. 
But the transformation of the 
stockbroker into the squire did 
not altogether work well. The 
old gentleman pined after business 
amid his lawns and groves. He 
could not spend the whole of his 
time in admiring his own gran- 
deur. He went out shooting; but 
the recoil of the gun pretty well 
threw him over. He went out 


fishing ; butas, on the first oceasion, 
very rough weather nearly sent 
him to the fishes, he settled that 


‘this quest was not for him.’ 
There were only a few neighbours, 
who did not care for a new man. 
The Lord-Lieutenant declined to 
put him in the Commission of the 
Peace. But what troubled him 
most of all was that the territorial 
idea did not seem at all likely to 
be carried out in its integrity. He 
had only one living son, a few 
daughters who did not count for 
anything, and this son marrying 
had one daughter. It seemed 
likely, therefore, that the first 
Lescombe of Lescombe would be 
the last. It was hard lines, and 
the old man took it to heart. He 
would probably have lived much 
longer if he had not settled at 
Lescombe, but had continued his 
Stock Exchange business with a 
country box at Wimbledon. 

It takes three generations to 
make a gentleman, arguing on the 
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unfavourable hypothesis that the 
original Lescombe of Lescombe 
hardly came under that denomi- 
nation. But in the third genera- 
tion the Lescombe line burst into 
radiant flower. Gertrude Les- 
combe was a lily among lilies, a 
lady among ladies. An only child, 
motherless, living in a remote part 
of the country, her father’s com- 
panion and help in everything, 
she had an unusual strength and 
decision of character. Her father, 
born and bred in the country, 
had taken heartily to the pursuits 
which his own father had not 
eared for. The neighbouring 
squires called on him and liked 
him. The Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county invited him to dinner, 
and asked him to be a magistrate. 
The Bishop of the diocese, hold- 
ing a confirmation at Lescombe 
church, stayed at Lescombe Hall, 
and hoped that if Mr. Lescombe 
came to town he would look him 
up at the Atheneum Club. People 
commonly said that Gertrude Les- 
combe would be a great heiress 
and a capital wife. A capital 
wife she would certainly be to 
any man happy enough to get 
her, but as things were going on 
it was by no means so clear that 
she would really be an heiress. 
Lescombe Hall was kept up, 
not by the Lescombe lands, which 
we have seen were limited, but by 
a very large sum in ready money 
which the stockbroker had be- 
queathed to his son. A hundred 
thousand pounds is a very warm 
sum ; but it takes a great deal of 
caution and trouble to place it in 
safe investments. It had always 
been a deeply implanted maxim 
in Lescombe Lescombe’s mind 
that he should never put all his 
eggs into one basket. This may 
be very true as a general adage. 
But egg after egg may be broken, 
or basket after basket may be lost. 
This was unfortunately the case in 
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the present instance. He thought 
he had distributed his coin in so 
many good securities that he had 
made himself quite safe. But 
when Dame Fortune begins to de- 
press her wheel, nothing can stop 
that unfavourable process. Egg 
after egg went smash. He went 
into a coal- mine: the price of 
coal fell. He took shares in a 
bank: the bank broke, and the 
shares were put into heavy contri- 
butions. He went into a railway, 
and no dividend was declared. 
He sold out Egyptians at a heavy 
loss. The Turkish bonds confis- 
cated half his remaining income. 
A hundred thousand pounds is a 
great deal; but it will soon look 
foolish under such an accumula- 
tion of disasters. As a matter of 
fact, it evaporated entirely. It is 
unnecessary to go through the dif- 
ferent stages of a sad experience 
which has become only too common 
aone in recent history. It became 
necessary that the estate itself 
should be sold to satisfy ontstand- 
ing demands, and to provide a 
modest subsistence fora retreat at 
Cheltenham or Bath. 


Two young men were sitting in 
the smoking-room of a London 


club, They had dined together, 
had sipped coffee and curacoa, had 
had a game of billiards, and now, 
according to the fashion of these 
days, were going in for aérated 
waters and spirits. They were 
smoking meditative cigars, and 
were adopting that earnest busi- 
ness talk which men take up when 
their faculties are freshened up a 
few hours after dinner. They 
were evidently the kind of men 
who would sit up to any hour of 
the night, and get up at any hour 
of the morning. 

‘Iwish everybody had your 
luck,’ said the junior. ‘A legacy 
of ever so much money with no 
other condition than that you 
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should lay it out in land. A cool 
hundred thousand !’ 

It was not very clear how even 
such a sum could be regarded as 
a matter of temperature. Major 
Eveleigh simply reéchoed the 
phrase. 

‘A cool hundred thousand.’ 

‘And how are you getting on 
about investing in land ? 

‘Parker—he’s my man of busi- 
ness—and I am doing what we 
can, inserting advertisements and 
looking out for what advertise- 
ments come inthe way. We have 
been having a splash in the Times, 
the Field, and so on.’ 

‘ And what have you heard of? 

*O, several things. There’s a 
very good place not so far from 
Sandringham, lots of game and 
fishing. Then there’s another in 
Cheshire, with a lot of very good 
houses about. Then there’s a glo- 
rious place in North Wales, with 


-a couple of lynns and a salmon 


river all to yourself, as good as 
being in Norway. Then there's 
another place which I have heard 
of which would probably suit me 
best of all, only I’m afraid that 
there is hardly enough land, Les- 
combe, down in the west coun- 
tries.’ 

‘ Never heard of it.’ 

‘It’s an uncommonly pretty 
place, though the world knows 
nothing of its prettiness. I know 
it very well, although I have never 
been there. I think I must run 
down and see it. The fact is that 
it once belonged to my own an- 
cestors, and my mother often used 
to tell me how she spent her child- 
ish days there. It was all sold 
off, as the proceeds had to be di- 
vided among a lot of us. The 
present owner has the same name 
as the estate, but he wants to sell 
it, and will take a fair price. I 
must get Parker to see if there is 
any more land to be had in the 
neighbourhood. I have written 
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to Mr. Lescombe to say that I shall 
probably run down and look at 
the place, more especially as I had 
an old association with it.’ 

Just at this moment a page 
entered the smoking-room and 
handed Major Eveleigh a letter on 
a salver. 

‘By Jove, it’s the Lescombe 
postmark! Excuse me if I read 
it. Light up again, old man.’ 

The Major read the letter and 
appeared much gratified by the 
contents. 

‘This is really very kind and 
gentlemanly. Read it, Hardy.’ 

*“Lescombe Hall, June 18.” 


‘Anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo,’ murmured Mr. Hardy. 

‘Quite right, Hardy. Whatever 
else we forget, we will never for- 
get the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo.’ 

Mr. Hardy went on with the 
letter. 


** Dear Sir,—If you have any 
idea of coming into our part of 
the country, we shall be extremely 
pleased if you will come and stay 
here as long as may suit your con- 
venience. If you think of pur- 
chasing the place, this will give 
you the opportunity of acquaint- 
ing yourself minutely with all the 
details of the property. What 
you say about the hall having ori- 
ginally belonged to your family is 
full of interest to me. Their tra- 
dition still lingers in the country- 
side, and is uniformly favourable 
to them. I shall be extremely 
pleased to have the opportunity 
of showing hospitality to one who 
no doubt is a worthy descendant 
of the old owners, and may be the 
owner himself. You probably 


know that we are rather seques- 
tered and the neighbourhood is 
thin, but we will do our best to 
make your stay pleasant. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
‘“‘ Luscombe Lescomse.”’ 
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It was quite a new sensation to 
Major Eveleigh to find himself in 
the pleasant guest-chamber of the 
old mansion at Lescombe. From 
this chamber he caught a distant 
view of the sea, and in another 
direction he looked beyond the 
carriage-drive and the meadows to 
the little village and its gray tower, 
‘standing four-square to every 
wind that blows.’ Major Eveleigh 
afterwards declared that quite a 
remarkable mental mood came 
upon him as he awoke that first 
morning in the guest-chamber. 

‘I assure you, Hardy,’ he once 
said, months and months after- 
wards, to his old friend, ‘ I felt a 
most singularsensation. The room, 
and every object in the room, 
seemed strangely familiar to me. 
I seemed to be in a place which 
was perfectly familiar to me. Was 
it a transmitted feeling from my 
ancestors that I was sharing in 
what had been their experiences, 
or was it a prophetic feeling about 
times to come?’ 

He had wondered very much 
who the ‘ we’ could be ; he had ac- 
cidentally heard that there was no 
Mrs. Lescombe. Did Lescombe 
have an editorial habit of de- 
scribing his own individuality 
as ‘we,’ or had he any people of 
his own who would help to make 
his visit a pleasant one? He dis- 
cussed the matter as he went 
down by the express, and came 
to the sage conclusion that time 
would show. He came in late, 
for the train had been delayed, 
and, after some sherry-and-water, 
had gone to bed. 

We have made him express his 
feelings when he first awoke next 
morning. He tubbed, and felt 
prepared for breakfast and busi- 
ness. When he came down, the 
‘we’ was most satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Miss Lescombe was pre- 
siding, fresh and fair as morning 
itself, perhaps with a little con- 











straint about her, but with a na- 
tural graciousness which would 
not, for a moment, allow him to 
suppose himself an unwelcome 


guest. Great headway was made 
with the breakfast, but none with 
the business. The curious thing 
was, this business was soon rele- 
gated into the background, and 
then seemed to vanish. Squire Les- 
combe showed his guest over the 
house and outbuildings, conserva- 
tories and gardens; showed his 
horses, dogs, and stock ; but it was 
entirely in the way that country 
gentlemen treat their visitors. 
Then he took him into the old 
church, where the Major worked 
up the ‘arrivals, junctions, and 
departures’ of his ancestors. It 
was very strange that the old 
clerk should remember more about 
his grandfather than he did him- 
self, and the old clerk was libe- 
rally rewarded for his good me- 
mory. Then they went down to 
the little bay, and henceforth the 
Major substituted a plunge in the 
sea for his morning tub. Mr. Les- 
combe was a most generous type 
of host. Nothing was left undone 
that could add to the happiness of 
his visitor, and that without the 
slightest thought of selfishness. 
But, somehow, Gertrude Lescombe 
formed the chief element in that 
exceeding happiness. She steered 
when he put the boat out to sea; 
she rode out with him, or took 
him out in her basket-carriage to 
see the chief points of interest in 
the neighbourhood. She took him 
out to St. Julian’s Point, that he 
might sketch the old ruins, and 
the white cliffs, and the great and 
wide sea beyond, and thecontorted 
rocks which rose out of the 
depths not far from shore. As for 
business, he left it to his man of 
business, Mr. Parker, and to the 
gentleman, whoever he might be, 
who was the Mr. Parker on the 
other side of the question. 
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O, why couldn’t things go on in 
the pleasant way in which they 
were going on? Why should the 
ugly business element be always 
obtruding itselfin the midst of 
pleasant things? 

One day they were sitting over 
their wine—sitting down over port 
and claret, which the old stock- 
jobber had had down half a cen- 
tury before. As a rule, we mo- 
derns do not approve of port; but 
port of a vintage year, and which 
has been matured for many years 
afterwards, is never to be refused 
when it can be obtained. But it 
must be a sound wine to com- 
mence with. No amount of keep- 
ing will perfect a wine which was 
not a good wine at starting. 

The Major was holding his glass 
to the light, and enjoying the rich 
ruby tint. 

‘Do you think you will like 
the place, Major? 

‘I do indeed, more especially as 
I find that there will be a good 
deal of land in the market soon, 
and Mr. Parker sends me word 
that he has secured the refusal 
of it.’ 

‘My man, Mr. Mordaunt, will 
give your man, Mr. Parker,all the 
deeds and particulars.’ 

‘I have told Mr. Parker that I 
shall be perfectly content with 
any proposals that Mr. Mordaunt 
makes.’ It will be seen that our 
Major was not a hard man of busi- 
ness to deal with. 

‘T assure you, my dear fellow, 
I shall give up the place to you 
with greater pleasure than to any 
other living man. You are the 
right man in the right place. 
Your people were here, and it 
seems only right that you should 
come back to it again.’ 

And it certainly was a case of 
more poetical justice than one 
often finds in the world. Oid 
Lescombe bought the estate with 
his City money, and here comes 





a descendant of the old stock who 
buys it back. 

Mr. Lescombe wanted to sell 
his estate. Land sells well, and 
hardly produces two per cent to 
the buyer. He wanted the money, 
which would be some forty thou- 
sand pounds, which would pay 
off all his liabilities, and leave 
him the money that would suffice 
for watering-place existence. But 
it did seem hard lines to him that 
he must give up the old place. He 
had taken to the country as tho- 
roughly as his father before him 
had been unable to do so. He now 
remembered that among the con- 
ditions of sale there was a sen- 
tence respecting ‘immediate pos- 
session.’ The immediate posses- 
sion was all very well on the side 
of receiving immediate payment, 
but it was not so well on the side 
of immediately turning out. 

But it must be done, thought 
the Squire remorsefully. It was 
now becoming high time that he 
should look out for a new resi- 
dence in Bath or Cheltenham. 
He must put things in order, ga- 
ther up his scattered sheaves. He 
must begin at once, and first of 
all with his own private chattels 
and belongings. 1t was a piteous 
sight to see the old man in his 
den, bringing together fishing-rods 
and lines, books and papers, dis- 
turbing things which all his life 
long had never been disturbed. 
He found, when the time now 
came that he should be trans- 
planted, how deeply his whole 
being had taken root in the soil. 
He was soon tired and bewildered, 
leaning his face on his hands and 
moaning. 

Just then Gertrude entered the 
room. 

‘Papa dear,’ she said, feeling 
uneasy, and moving quickly to- 
wards him, ‘ what is the matter? 
Tell me.’ 

‘There is nothing the matter, 
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dear; only I am rather put out 
this morning. It makes me sorry 
to leave the old place.’ 

‘Sorry! I should think so, in- 
deed. I begin to hate that Major 
Eveleigh. The notion of his 
turning us out of doors!’ 

Ah, Gertrude, Gertrude, is this 
statement strictly veracious and 
historic? After al) those walks 
and rambles, is there only a feeling 
of hatred implanted in your celes- 
tial breast? 

‘It is no fault of his, my dear,’ 
said the old man. ‘He only 
comes because I want togo. And 
he comes in a much more plea- 
sant and liberal way than many 
would come.’ 

‘But it is so hard that we 
should have to go, owing to those 
shocking banks and railways.’ 

‘You will enjoy the change to 
Bath or Cheltenham, my dear. 
Plenty of society, promenades, 
balls, concerts.’ 

‘Some girls might enjoy it, 
papa, but not I; at least not for 
more than a week or two. I 
think Lescombe the most beau- 
tiful spot in the whole world ; 
the sea, the combes, the moor, 
the mountains, the woods.’ 

‘I know it, my dear. I know it 
as well as you do. But, Gertrude, 
you are not a child. You know 
all my affairs as well as I know 
them myself. Let us be grateful 
that this sale will enable us to 
leave the place with honour, and 
live pleasantly in a pleasant place.’ 

On several occasions he after- 
wards descanted on the glories 
of Bath and Cheltenham. But 
though Gertrude tried to appear 
delighted with his description, she 
retained her private conviction 
that Lescombe was the centre of 
the universe. 


One day she had been sitting 
on a mossy stone beneath an an- 
cient arch of the ruins of St. Ju- 
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lien’s Chapel. ‘To her, as they 
say in the playbooks, came the 
gallant Major, portfolio in hand, 
to complete some sketches of the 


‘ ruins and of the scenery about 


them. However hateful he might 
be as the early proprietor of Les- 
combe, still the monster drew so 
well that he was quite capable o 
giving Gertrude Lescombe a few 
useful hints. They both worked 
together for half an hour. 

‘ Well, this is a beautiful place,’ 
said the Major, really with a keen 
love of fine scenery. But the 
words grated unpleasingly on Ger- 
trude’s ear, as if they conveyed a 
thorough appreciation of newly- 
acquired property. 

* Dear old Lescombe!’ said the 
girl, and the fair lips began to 
quiver and the eyelashes were 
wet. 

The Major did not observe these 
signs of emotion, and proceeded, 

‘I shall not make any altera- 
tion. The place is simply perfect. 
I shall leave everything exactly 
as it is. I really cannot make out 
why the Squire should want to 
give up the place. He cannot be 
so well off anywhere else.’ 

Looking at his companion’s face 
the Major saw that she was moved 
with deep emotion. She turned 
her face away and raised her hand 
to screen herself from observa- 
tion. 

‘ Miss Lescombe, Gertrude,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘what on earth is 
the matter? It is impossible that 
I can have said anything to give 
you pain. I would rather cut off 
my right hand than do so.’ 

‘It is not your fault, I know 
very well, Major Eveleigh; but we 
are so very, very sorry to leave the 
old place. Why do we leave it? 
You don’t suppose we should 
leave it unless we were obliged 
to leave.’ 

‘Obliged!’ echoed the Major, 
with a genuine look of amaze- 
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ment. ‘I had really never thought 
of the matter in that point of 
view.’ 

Neither had he. His own im- 
pression had been, as he after- 
wards had an opportunity for ex- 
plaining, that the Squire, having 
no son, did not care to keep such 
a big place in hand, and thought 
of retiring to some fashionable 
locality. Unfortunately in these 
days it is no new thing for people 
to give up country estates and’ 
retire into fashionable centres. 

* Now, Gertrude, dear Gertrude, 
listen to me,’ said the Major, 
placing his hand on her arm in a 
beseeching mood. ‘ You may be 
quite sure that Ido not want you 
to leave Lescombe. Ever since I 
have known you I have had the 
ambition to make you in real truth 
the mistress of Lescombe, and the 
place would louse all its charms if 
you would not stay here as my 
wife.’ 

And now Gertrude was trem- 
bling as well as crying. 

‘ And as for the dear old man, 
I shall be delighted if he will 
stay here altogether, exactly as 
he used to do. We will be as 
happy as we have been during 
the last few weeks.’ 

And the happy girl was obliged 
to confess that if she loved Les- 
combe and her father, she also 
truly loved Frank Eveleigh. 

I do not exactly know what 
were the settlements and the bu- 
siness arrangements. They were 
in the safe hands of Mr. Parker 
and the gentleman on the other 
side. As the Major lucidly ex- 
plained the matter, any money 
he put into the estate would even- 
tually come back to him. It was 
only taking money out of one 
waistcoat-pocket and putting it 
into the other. Hardy was the 
* best man’ on the occasion of the 
marriage. Gertrude finds that, 
much as she loves Lescombe, a 
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run on the Continent andaseason tened Lescombe, is to assume the 
in town are endurable. The name and arms ofhis grandfather; 
Squire continues the virtual lord so that there is every probability 
of Lescombe. The Eveleighs have _ that there will yet be another Les- 
two sons; and one of them, chris- combe Lescombe of Lescombe. 





RIVER RHYMES. 
No, Il. A BANK BALLAD. 
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At the Red Lion, or the ‘ Lion’ as it is more familiarly called, Shenstone scratched 
upon a window-pane the lines: 


* Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 
May gigh to think that he hes found 
is Warmest welcome at an inn!’ 


I. 


’Tis joyful to run from the turmoil of town, 
To flee from its worry and bustle; 


To put on your flannels and get your hands brown, 
Is good for the mind and the muscle. 
When Goodwood is done and the season is gone, 
‘Tis pleasant the river to ply on, 
Thrice pleasant to lounge on the velvety lawn 
At the ‘ Lion’ ! 


Il. 

Tis a finely toned, picturesque, sunshiny place, 
Recalling a dozen old stories ; 

With a rare British, good-natured, ruddy-bricked face, 
Suggesting old wines and old Tories : 

Ah, many’s the magnum of rare crusted port, 
Of vintage no one could cry fie on, 

Has been drunk by good men of the old-fashioned sort 

At the ‘Lion’! 


Ill. 
O, sweet is the exquisite lime-scented breeze 
Awaft o’er the Remenham reaches ! 
What lullaby lurks in the music of trees, 
The concert of poplars and beeches ! 
Shall I go for a row, or lounge in a punt, 
The stream—half asleep—throw a fly on? 
Or watch pretty girls feed the cygnets in front 
Of the ‘ Lion’? 
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IV. 
I see drifting by such a sweet little crew, 
Bedight in most delicate colours, 
In ivory-white and forget-me-not blue— 
A couple of pretty girl-scullers. 
A pouting young puss, in the shortest of frocks— 
A nice little nautical scion— 
The good ship she steers, like a clever young ‘ cox.,’ 
Past the ‘ Lion.’ 


v. 

I lazily muse and I smoke cigarettes, 

While rhymes I together am stringing ; 
I listen and nod to the dreamy duets 

The girls on the first-floor are singing. 
The sunshine is hot and the summer-breeze sighs, 

There’s scarcely a cloudlet the sky on; 
O, were it but cooler, how I’d moralise 

At the ‘Lion’! 


VI. 

But who can be thoughtful or lecture or preach, 
While Harry is flirting with Bella, 

And Rosie’s red lips pouting over a peach, 
’Neath shade of a snowy umbrella? 


The Infant is drifting down in her canoe, 
The Rector his cob canters by on; 
The church-clock is chiming a quarter-past two, 
Near the ‘ Lion.’ 


VIL. 

Shall I drop off to sleep, or moon here all day, 
And drowsily finish my ballad? 

No ; ‘ Luncheon is ready,’ I hear some one say ; 
‘ A lobster, a chicken, a salad : 

A cool silver cup of the beadiest ale, 
The white table-cloth I descry on— 

So clearly ’tis time I concluded my tale 

Of the ‘ Lion’ ! 
J. ASHBY-STERRY. 
Henley-on-Thames, August. 
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CHAPTER XXV., 
TWO AMONG THE RUINS. 


We awoke the next morning to 
find the world in that state 
of arrant demoralisation which 
usually follows upon private 
theatricals; a state of pitiable 
reaction, of inane indifference to 
hours, clocks, and bells, hosts and 
dramatic company alike overcome 
by the limp, helpless languor of 
exhausted vital powers. 

Most of Mrs. Meredith’s guests 
left the castle in the morning, 
thus reducing our circle nearly to 
what it had been during the 


previous week, with the addition 
But the healthy 


of the Gerards. 
element of art and work—that had 
hitherto acted among us like a 
good leaven, kept the artists, ar- 
tists, and elevated the amateurs— 
now that the opera was a thing of 
the past, we had lost, and there 
remained merely.a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, some plain, some 
good-looking, some clever, some 
the reverse; but with no better 
outlet for their energies than flirt- 
ing, idling, loitering about, nor a 
pretence of a common purpose for 
a bond of union between them. 

Tired out by the long strain 
and varied excitements of the day 
before, I did not appear down- 
stairs till late in the afternoon. 
Then becoming impatient of soli- 
tude and repose, I betook myself 
to the billiard-room. There I 
found Hilda by herself, com- 
muning with the worsted-work 
cushions on the ottoman by the 
window. 

‘What, alone? I uttered, in 
surprise. ‘ Where is everybody? 


‘Some of the gentlemen have 
gone up the river fishing. Mrs. 
Meredith has just ordered out all 
her friends into the garden to 
admire the view from the terrace. 
I did not care to join so mixed 
a regiment, and excused myself; 
so here I am.’ 

I commenced an aimless game 
with the billiard cue and balls, 
glad of this téte-d-téte. I wanted 
to sift this friend of my childhood, 
rival of my maidenhood, neither 
friend nor rival now. 

Her beauty had not diminished, 
but developed in the eighteen 
months that had passed since we 
met. It must surely now, thought 
I, be in its prime, as a perfect 
type of feminine loveliness un- 
informed by a beautiful soul. 
Her manner had undergone a 
change, and become less free and 
demonstrative than in her girlish 
days. 

‘What do you think of Adler- 
berg,’ I began presently, ‘now 
that you've seen it by night and 
by day? 

‘I am quite delighted with the 
castle. 1 was prepared for a 
dreary introduction to German 
discomforts, and am agreeably 
surprised to find at least a few 
traces of civilisation.’ 

‘And Mrs. Meredith,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘is not she a most charm- 
ing chitelaine ? 

*O, no, pray stop there,’ said 
Hilda, with a laugh. ‘ Mrs. 
Meredith may captivate you, or, 
by dint of patience and perse- 
verance, young opera singers, 
gtay-headed composers, and the 
extraordinary set of people she 
likes, it seems, to have hanging 
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about her. But for my part, I 
can only feel what a pity it is 
that Leopold did not marry 
some one who at least looked like 
a lady. 

‘That isn’t fair. I grant that 
Sophie, to show to advantage, 
must not be seen from too close a 
point of view.’ (Beside Hilda she 
was like one of the nondescript 
ladies fair painted on a drop- 
scene, as compared with one 
of Millais’ nineteenth - century 
beauties.) ‘But she is always 
pleasing and lively and thoroughly 
amiable, which is something.’ 

‘ And rich, which is everything. 
O, it was the most natural thing 
in the world that Leo should fall 
in love with Castle Adlerberg ; 
“An Golde hangt, nach Golde 
drdngt,” &c., you know.’ 

‘That is, to say the least, a 
strange lament to hear in the lips 
of Hilda Gerard, née Jarvis,’ I 
observed, laughing outright. 

‘I only mean that this is 
another example of how money 
acts as a sufficient attraction, 
others wanting.’ 

‘Tell mé, then,’ said I coolly, 
‘how do you find it repay you? 

‘IP 

‘Yes. Mr. Gerard is rich, is 
he not? Come, you said so your- 
self, you recollect—“a really good 
parti,” &.’ 

‘ O, Jasper has money, of course ; 
though he does not make use of 
it by any means as I should wish. 
Still, there are my settlements, 
and so on. I have nothing to 
complain of in that respect.’ 

‘So you are happy, just as you 
expected you would be? I said 
inquiringly, still taking shots in- 
dustriously, but at random. 

Hilda, for all reply, rose and 
turned away from me towards the 
window. Her eyes went roving 
carelessly over the lawn, which 
was scattered with the figures of 
the rest of the party. 
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Mr. Meredith, who was among 
them, presently sauntered up, 
pulled open the billiard-room 
window from outside, and stepped 
in. Hilda and he instantly 
struck up a conversation, one of 
those it would be lost labour to 
try and transcribe. Their talk was 
of the weather and the view, of 
German country houses and 
furniture as compared with 
sritish. But just as the most 
ineffable-looking téte-a-téte is often 
quite prosy, humdrum, and un- 
meaning, if we only knew, so 
what on the face of it would seem 
the most empty, conventional, 
frosty dialogue in the world often 
veils—in this example but 


half veiled—something significant 
enough,—alatent earnest, written, 
as it were, in cipher or sympa- 
thetic ink, between the words as 
spoken aloud. 

In a few minutes, impatient 
of playing third—propriety, it 


might be, or intruder—I threw 
down my cue and stepped out on 
to the lawn. As I did so, Theo- 
dore, separating himself from a 
little group under the trees, came 
to meet me with a victorious 
expression. 

‘ At last,’ he said gravely. ‘Miss 
Noel, do you believe in mesmer- 
ism ? 

‘Now what can you mean? I 
asked. 

‘Only that for the last ten 
minutes I have been trying to 
see if I could force you out into the 
garden by willing it as strongly as 
ever I could. Just as my patience 
was coming to an end I conquer, 
you see.’ 

I laughed at him, but he was 
firmly convinced of his occult 
power. 

‘You are to come for a walk 
now,’ said he. ‘ Say that you will.’ 

‘Of course you have only to 
will, and there’s no help, for I 
must,’ said I, rallying. 
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‘Don’t laugh at me,’ he en- 
treated, ‘but come, It is the 
last favour I shall ask of you. 
To-morrow I’m going away, you 
know,’ 

‘I am tired,’ said I, still hang- 
ing back. 

‘Just a little way, as far as 
the ruins to see the sunset. Have 
you ever seen the sunset from the 
Swallow’s Nest ? 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Then you must come at once. 
Everybody who stays at Castle 
Adlerberg is bound to see the 
sunset from the Swallow's Nest. 
The others are all going.’ 

I yielded. It was Theodore’s 
way to take people thus by storm, 
and it generally succeeded. To- 
gether we strolled through the 
wood, he chattering nonsense, I 
listening amiably. Quite enough, 
this, for the rest of the party, 
following and regarding us with 
significant glances and smiles, to 
hang a complete romance upon. 
People are always ready to look 
upon the course of other folks’ 
love journeys as straight and 
obvious, however much personal 
experience may have taught them 
of the zigzags and pitfalls that 
beset those ways. 

‘Yes; I leave Castle Adlerberg 
to-morrow,’ repeated Theodore 
gloomily. ‘My engagements be- 
gin again almost directly, and I 
have to join the opera company 
at Mannheim. That is the worst 
of a profession like mine. One is 
a slave in chains.’ 

‘Chains of flowers and gold.’ 

‘ Ah, they may seem so to you 
from a distance ; but if once they 
were your own—’ 

‘I should feel the same,’ I per- 
sisted obstinately. ‘I love music 
and I love acting; so opera, as the 
combination of the two, has more 
than a double charm for me.’ 

‘ Ah, but the life, the life!’ mut- 
tered Theodore. 
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‘Think what lives are,’ said I 
philosophically. ‘Taking it, even 
the mere routine, for all in all, it 
is, or might be, brighter than 
most.’ 

We had strayed away from the 
rest of the walking party into a 
narrow winding foot-path, that 
proved to be a short cut, and soon 
brought us to the ruins. The 
sun, veiled by transparent clouds 
it burnished with gold, was just 
sinking, and the sky on every side 
was suffused with saffron and 
crimson hues. 

‘The finest view is from the 
top of that little turret, said 
Theodore ; and we scrambled up 
a crumbling flight of steps to the 
vantage - ground afforded by a 
ruined keep. There stood an old 
stone sarcophagus upside down, 
which served as a bench. The 
spot, which had been christened 
‘Sophie’s Repose,’ commanded, in- 
deed, a superb vista of both sides 
of the river, the woods behind 
the ruin, and the steep hillside 
below slanting down to the water's 
brink, where stood a rough boat- 
house and a little craft was moor- 
ed, while on the opposite bank 
two or three figures were to be 
seen fishing. 

I sat on the sarcophagus, listen- 
ing to the monotonous Gregorian 
chant of the wood-pigeons in the 
trees, and Theodore lay at my 
feet looking up at me. 

‘Sing something,’ said I, at ran- 
dom ; and he instantly began very 
softly and distinctly, with Half- 
serious, half-travestied earnest, 
‘Enfant, si j’étais roi, je donnerais 

l’empire, 

Et mon char, et mon sceptre, et mon 

peuple & genoux, 

Et ma couronne d’or, et mes bains de 

porphyre, 

Et mes flottes, & qui la mer ne peut 

suffire, 
Pour un regard de vous!” 

Impossible not to look down on 
him with a smile. His face, as 
it were, reflected it instantly ; a 








bright confident expression over- 
spread his features. 

‘ That life,’ he said, brusquely 
reverting to our former conversa- 
tion, ‘which you are so certain 
you don’t despise, you would still 
never like well enough to choose 
for your own.’ 

‘A new and brilliant idea for 
me, at least,’ said I gaily ; ‘ leave 
private life, study for the stage or 
concert-room, and become Made- 
moiselle something.’ 

‘But you might, you know,’ he 
exclaimed, with sudden eagerness. 
‘Here in Germany, for instance, 
where quality is everything, and 
they ridicule the monster halls 
and, theatres the English are so 
senselessly fond of, there is a field 
for real art of all kinds, and mu- 
sical excellence like yours would 
be ranked high, as it deserves. 
Ask Von Zbirow, if you won’t be- 
lieve me. 1 know what he thinks 
of your voice and your talent.’- 

I let him go on, it amused me. 

* And you would never repent,’ 
he continued. ‘Forget what I 
said of the life just now; I was 
out of humour with it, as I often 
am; but in the main you were 
quite right. I think there is no 
other at the same time so free and 
yet with so steady an aim. Then 
I like a profession in which ex- 
citement helps one to do one’s 
daily work well, instead of unfit- 
ting one for it. Andifonly there 
were a few more like yourself in 
our calling, I think it might beat 
all others out of the field—in en- 
chantment.’ 

‘Surely, surely,’ said I laugh- 
ingly, ‘there are enchantresses 
enough in it.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Such as Fraulein Miiller,’ I 
added. 

‘ Fraulein Miller?’ he repeated 
unconcernedly, rather as if he had 
never heard the name before. 
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‘Yes; Elsa. Where is she 
now ?’ 

‘Upon my word I do not know. 
Elsa ? Why, I suppose she is with 
her aunt. What makes you ask? 
and he looked up wonderingly. 

I said nothing. 

‘What! he exclaimed, with a 
rapid change of countenance—I 
saw he thought I was jealous. 
‘ Did you, could you imagine that 
I seriously cared for that littlh—’ 

*O, I imagined nothing. I 
thought, I remembered—’ 

‘Don't talk of her,’ said he, 
almost impatiently ; ‘she is no- 
thing to me. I cannot think of 
her nor of any living being but 
you. Perdita’—urgently—‘could 
you ever consent to share an ac- 
tor’s life? 

I was going to speak, but he 
stopped me, continuing with ve- 
hemence, 

‘Don’t silence me yet. Last 
night we played out a story, you 
and I. Le®us begin it again at 
the beginning. We are in the 
castle. You are Perdita, and 
Rafael is, as in the play, at your 
feet. But then we are not counts 
and countesses, nor have we got 
to work out a tragedy. Say in- 
stead that Perdita and Rafael join 
hearts and destinies, and live out 
a long bright future in the service 
of art together !’ 

Yes, at that moment I was 
tempted. I knew the feeling 
would not last ; knew the picture 
drawn by Theodore was a féerie, 
a baseless vision impossible to 
realise ; knew that I could nei- 
ther begin for myself the existence 
he had sketched, nor love him 
enough to accept his as my own, 
to share and complement it. It 
was simply a sudden wild longing 
to forget in change and intoxica- 
tion—in self-delusion, if nothing 
else would do—all that had gone 
before, which threatened to pre- 
vail at that moment. I might 
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almost have yielded to the spell 
youth and vehemence can exercise, 
responded to the pressure of 
Theodore’s hand, and let those 
indefatigable wood-pigeons and 
the river’s murmur and my silence 
give the answer his glowing face 
and eager eye were demanding. 
Already he was_ interpreting 
everything according to his desire. 
He smiled, saying beseechingly in 
a half-whisper, ‘ Du Herzaller- 
liebste mein !’ which is, being in- 
terpreted, ‘ My best beloved!’ 
Sweet words, but not fresh on 
his lips. Had not I myself heard 
them murmured over the sleeping 
figure of Elsa in the garden? A 
cold inward light—like the sober 
gray dawn breaking over the glare 
and splendour of a pageant, and 
making that ghastly which de- 
lighted the eye a moment ago— 
put an end to that waking dream, 
and recalled me to my sober 
senses. All the old bitterness and 


mutiny of heart was there again. 

‘ Theodore,’ I exclaimed drear- 
ily, ‘ Perdita died last night, and 
you will not find her again. It 


was best in the play. I can 
never be yours—never. And you 
would not find in me what you 
seek.’ 

‘What is that ? 

‘ The soulless woman,’ thought 
I, as I looked at him; but I 
answered, ‘ The love and devotion 
of a wife. We have been good 
friends, and fellow-worshippers in 
music and art. Donotlet us end 
in estrangement now by talking 
of what can never be between us, 
by talking of love and marriage.’ 

‘ Are you in earnest? said he. 

‘AmI not? I cried. In deso- 
lating earnest. For ‘O, that I 
could have cared for him!’ was 
my uppermost thought, even 
then, even now that his short- 
lived reign was over. 

‘Von Zbirow was right,’ he 
muttered, after a while, sullenly. 
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‘What do you mean? 

‘I mean that he forced my 
secretfrom me. Last night I told 
him all, and he warned me—said 
he knew you would never care— 
that you had no love, not ever so 
little, left to give.’ 

I felt myself changing colour, 
and was dumb. The minutes 
dragged on heavily. Neither of 
us stirred or spoke. Presently 
we heard the voices cf Mrs. Mere- 
dith and her party among the 
ruins below. I implored Theo- 
dore to leave me and join them, 
and he gloomily obeyed. 

For a while I heard them still 
exploring the Swallow's Nest. 
But before long they all went off 
again into the woods, their steps 
and voices died away in the dis- 
tance, and I was alone at last. 

I lay down upon the grass 
among weeds and ivy, regardless 
of crickets, caterpillars, and creep- 
ing things innumerable, shut my 
eyes, and laughed aloud. 

Utterly, utterly had Theodore 
deceived himself in supposing for 
a moment that he could win from 
me love worth the name. My 
fault, perhaps, if he had been mis- 
led into the supposition. But not 
for the life of me could I feel one 
pang of penitence justthen. He 
took me for a flirt, no doubt, yet 
there again he was mistaken. 
Von Zbirow knew better. It was 
a kind of recoil I could not help. 
I had proof enough ofthat already. 
But a cold glance over the past, a 
moment’s calm scrutiny of self, 
showed me a picture it was not 
pleasant to contemplate. How 
much love I had had offered me! 
Love worth delighting in, golden 
love in the hands that tendered it, 
but which, like fairy gold, seemed 
to turn to dust and dry leaves at 
the touch of my hand stretched 
out to receive it. Neither for 
Von Zbirow, with all his genius, 
for Albert Grey, with all his ver- 
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satility and wit, nor yet for the 
young hero of romance who had 
just left me, could I summon up 
an extra beat to my pulse, flush 
to my face, sparkle to my eye, or 
tremor to my voice. 

It was Jasper’s image that had 
entered once into my heart, hard- 
ened there, as it seemed, into mar- 
ble, forbidding the right of way 
henceforth to any other. 

I looked at the image, now he 
and I had met once more, and 
asked myself again, as of old, why 
I had preferred, and ever should 
prefer, him to the world of men. 
What was he that he must dwarf 
and kill them in my eyes thus? 
‘Il était mieux homme que les 
autres.’ 

Difficult to class, because not 
an official representative of any 
special hero type, such as the sol- 
dier, or poet, or philosopher, or 
statesman hero ; still with a sali- 
ent, masculine character, which, 


for significance and worth, might 
have held its own in any time or 
place, whether he trod the earth 


now, or in the turbulent iron 
Middle Ages, or in some classic era 
of great men, the golden days of 
Greece and Rome. There was a 
superior man in him—like some 
rare old masterpiece of painting, 
partly concealed, darkened, though 
uninjured, and discernible beneath 
a little cloud of the world’s dust. 
So Hilda will keep it clouded for 
ever, and lose no pains to mar it 
still more effectually by modern 
worthless repainting and varnish. 

Myreverieendedthere. Wearied 
with thought, I fell, not asleep, 
but into a strange semi-conscious 
state, as if my soul, turned drowsy 
or faint, had taken leave of me 
awhile. I had nothing left but 
my senses five ; no more intellect 
at command than a bird or a fawn 
untroubled by the subtleties of 
speculation. Reason, reflection, 
memory, judgment—what an arch 
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relief to put them off for a while 
like an irksome robe! And I re- 
clined on the moss, mechanically 
watching the lizards darting 
through the crevices of the honey- 
combed walls, the brilliant beetles 
in the grass, the twilight moths 
flitting by, hovering, settling on 
me, I lay so still, listening to the 
‘bees in the bells of thyme;’ 
staring down at that naked, 
eyeless, hollow ruin, weird beyond 
description now at this haunted 
hour, the borderland between day 
and night. 

Nota peasant, Sophie had assur- 
ed me, would venture inside those 
ruins after dark. Sophie herself 
would have bargained for a com- 
panion; Eva also, I suspect ; 
myself, perhaps, at any other 
season, 

I was physically by no means 
above the qualms of nervous 
superstition, nor insensible to 
the influence of dusky lights, 
creeping shadows, and inexplicable 
noises. But such impressions 
had at that moment no power to 
scare me. Let the black turrets 
awake by all means. Let the 
whole army of historical spectres 
come forth from the old fortress, 
Roman knights in full armour, 
Gothic maidens in bridal array. 
Free leave to the bats and owlets 
and death’s-head moths to flutter 
roundme. Letthe mountain oreads, 
river sylphs, and gnomes of the 
rocks arise with one accord. 
Theyshall all be heartily welcome, 
if only as messengers from another 
world, whose existence alone can 
solve the mystery of this, 

As if in reply to my unuttered 
invocation, a tall figure showed 
itself suddenly in the ruined 
doorway opposite me. For a mo- 
ment I could not make out in the 
fading light whether it were Jas- 
per or only my brain’s play. I 
inclined to the latter, until he 
accosted me aloud—‘ Good-even- 
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ing’—with some surprise in his 
expression. 

*O, then it is you, is it? I 
responded, in a tone of marked 
disappointment. 

‘Ah, you took me for—’ 

‘For a ghost—exactly,’ said I, 
interrupting him promptly. ‘These 
ruins are haunted, I have heard, 
and I had set my heart on a 
glimpse ofsomething supernatural, 
at least.’ 

He mounted the steps to the 
top of the keep, where I had 
resumed my position on the sar- 
cophagus. 

‘Are you going to bivouac out 
here? he asked presently ; ‘ it is 
rather late, you know.’ 

‘Yes, but we do not dine to- 
night. There is to be supper at 
nine, and it is not eight yet.’ 

‘Where is Theodore Marston ? 
have you spirited him away? 

‘Theodore? I repeated, with a 
little irritation; ‘1 am not his 
keeper.’ 

‘He was up here with you for 
a long time.’ 

‘Are youaspy? said I quickly. 

‘No. Did you not see me with 
Von Zbirow and one or two more 
on the river? I saw youboth. I 
can always recognise him at any 
distance, by the absurd Tyrolese 
hat and feather he persists in 
wearing. You had both disap- 
peared—I imagined you had gone 
home.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ he resumed by 
and by, as I remained silent, ‘ but 
am I to congratulate you ? 

‘Ido forgive you, for I perceive 
that you have not been watching 
very closely, or you would have 
seen me send him away to join 
Mrs. Meredith and her friends.’ 

‘Then, with or without leave, 
I shall congratulate you,’ hé said 
gravely. ‘Theodore—well, he’s a 
good fellow, which does not, how- 
ever, prevent him from being most 
unworthy of you in every way.’ 
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‘Really’ said I ironically. 
‘Do you mean because of the 
profession he has adopted? So 
far from lowering him in my eyes, 
that step of his I heartily sym- 
pathise with. Most people do 
approve it, now that it has been 
justified by success.’ 

‘I only meant, he returned, 
‘that, if you had consented to link 
your fate with his, you would see 
the rest of your life forcibly 
frittered away in petty theatrical 
intrigues. Besides, Theodore, with 
all his talent, remains, and always 
will remain, a feather-brained boy, 
reckless and mercurial; your in- 
ferior in every respect.’ 

‘I deny that. See how he has 
made his way by these talents in 
the teeth of every kind of opposi- 
tion. There is a brilliant time com- 
ing for him now. He isconstant to 
his art, and whatever his volatil- 
ity of temper he will never swerve 
there. He can be true to some- 
thingat least ; I honour and admire 
him for that.’ 

‘I am wrong, then,’ he exclaim- 
ed, forgetting himself slightly ; 
‘you have not dismissed him. 
Why should you, if he can com- 
mand such sentiments from you 
as those ? 

I made no reply at first. My 
eyes were turned away from him, 
fixed upon the western sky, where 
the saffron glow had quite faded 
now. He was not looking at me 
either, as he stood leaning back 
against the crenelated parapet. 

‘No, pardon me,’ he resumed 
directly ; ‘that was a question I 
had, perhaps, no right to ask.’ 

True, but he could not unask 
it, and I meant to answer it pre- 
sently. Silence might have given 
a false reply. 

‘Certainly,’ I observed, with a 
half laugh, ‘I might fairly ask 
what possible concern it can ever 
be of yours whom I love or whom 
I marry. But I will tell you 
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something, all the same. I have 
my own ideas on the subject of 
marriage, and must hold to them, 
though I may be quite alone in 
my creed.’ 

‘ What, then, I wonder, do you 
take to be the truth about it?’ he 
asked. 


‘“T take it as those that deny purgatory, 
It locally contains or heaven or hell. 
There's no third place in it,”’ 


I returned slowly, in the words of 
Webster’s hero, ‘and until I have 
—outgrown—that conviction, I 
could never marry Theodore Mars- 
ton, which is well, I think, for his 
sake and my own.’ 

1 spoke the words simply and 
openly, careless of whether they 
might strike home. It was idle 
to make as if we had never ex- 
changed thoughts and ideas before. 
It seemed painfully natural to me 
to do so now. 

Jasper was silent. But well I 
knew that in his heart he gave me 
reason. Better out and out to lose 
your heart’s desire, keeping your 
faith in it, and to live without it, 
free to spend and bestow yourself 
as you please, than win it to find 
its promise fail miserably, and 
yourself hand in hand for ever 
with what you most readily swore 
to love and cherish and honour, 
and what now, for the life of you, 
you cannot but cordially despise. 
I needed no voice from above to 
tell me that Jasper’s bride, with 
all her charms, had not brought 
him nearer heaven. 

When we spoke again it was of 
indifferent things—of the river, the 
ruins, and the legends still cling- 
ing to the Swallow's Nest. We 
heard the voices of the fishing 
party slowly ascending the hill, 
waited until they joined us, and 
all returned to the castle together. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
FLOWER OF LOVE-IN-IDLENESS. 


One morning, abouta week later, 
Eva came to me before breakfast 
with the peculiar and unmistak- 
able expression in her face of a 
very amiable person who, from 
conscientious motives, has made 
up her mind and braced up her 
nerves to say a very disagreeable 
thing. I knew at once what was 
pending. 

‘ Maisie,’ she began, in a firm 
tone, that by itself seemed to 
forestall opposition and ridicule, 
*I want you to listen to me, and, 
just for once, to take my advice.’ 

‘ Well, say on,’ I replied care- 
lessly. 

* Don’t let us prolong our visit 
here one day more than we can 
help, but leave Castle Adlerberg 
as soon as ever we can make our 
arrangements.’ 

Startling though the proposi- 
tion sounded it was the very speech 
I had expected. 

*But why? said I, as I went 
on arranging my hair before the 
glass ; ‘ must we actually pack up 
and pack off so soon, with so little 
warning ? 

‘Not a day too soon, depend 
upon it,’ she returned emphati- 
cally. 

‘Only say why,’ I urged im- 
patiently. ‘Sophie is not tired of 
us yet, surely? I think she wants 
us to stay on. I vow I’m in no 
hurry to get back to England. 
One place is as good as another 
for me ; and as for you, can you 
deny that the country air has 
improved your colour and appe- 
tite wonderfully? Besides, I 
want you, before we go, to make 
some sketches for that joint work 
we mean to bring out when we 
get home, Unprotected Females in 
Franconia. I expect it will con- 
sist chiefly of illustrations.’ 

‘ Maisie, be quiet—be serious. 
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You know it is beeause of you 
that I wish we were away ; that I 
wish to heaven we had never come.’ 

Her accent, which told of a 
depth of passionate, unselfish 
anxiety, thrilled me through and 
through. But the very poignancy 
of the feeling that assailed me 
drove me to ward it off with 
levity as long as I could. 

‘Of me? Explain, if you 
please. What bird of ill omen 
have you seen now?’ 

‘Dear,’ she said earnestly, ‘ do 
you know yourself? I am older 
than you, and have learnt to know 
and fear the tricks one’s own 
character may play one. Are 
you right, are you wise, to stay ? 

‘Speak out, do,’ said I; ‘no 
occasion to spare my feelings, be- 
lieve me.’ 

‘Well, if you make me—’ She 
stopped, and then resumed, with 
difficulty and a painful effort, ‘If 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerard were happy, 
it would be a different thing. The 
sight of their happiness might 
break your heart, perhaps, but I 
do believe you would rather die 
than that a thought of you should 
come between them and disturb 
it. But—’ 

‘But they are not happy, are 
they? I broke in, with vehem- 
ence and exultation. ‘ Whatever 
happiness they look forward to 
now, they must compass inde- 
pendently of, nay, in spite of, each 
other. How well I knew they 
had built up their “ house of life” 
on the sand—or the slime! Of 
course it must fall, and great 
should be the fall of it. It would 
be a lie if I said I was not glad. 
God knows it is a sufficiently 
sorry and wretched kind of triumph 
or satisfaction ; but it isa satisfac- 
tion. Don’t look so shocked, Eva.’ 

‘But I am shocked,’ she re- 
turned, bewildered and half 
frightened by my impetuosity. 
‘Can you not understand that, 


knowing what I know of Hil- 
da’s contemptible character, if I 
had seen Jasper Gerard satisfied 
with contemptibility—he whose 
nature was cast in another metal 
—well, if once I thought gold 
could mate with clay and live 
happy ever after, I should have 
felt as if the ground were giving 
way under my feet? Every genu- 
ine opinion, inclination, preference 
she has, everything real in her, 
must, when it asserts itself, clash 
with his more generous instinct 
and higher taste. Of course he 
shuts his eyes tothis whilst he can. 
He did love her devoutly, and it 
can’t be a pleasant discovery to 
make that what he held so dear 
was a heavenly sham, corrupt and 
worthless at the core. But in his 
secret soul he fears—feels it al- 
ready. The smash must come, 
some time.’ 

‘Then can you wonder,’ said 
Eva mildly, but significantly, ‘ if 
I say that you—that we had best 
leave here at once, and not stay to 
see it ? 

I shook my head with ob- 
stinacy. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me. All 
the while I look upon Jasper 
Gerard as one might upon the 
statue of a dead friend. I can 
criticise it coldly and unsparingly, 
discern the flaws in the marble 
and the very indifferent likeness 
it bears to the original, which I 
still keep, if only for comparison’s 
sake, in my fancy.’ 

‘ And is this all, really all, you 
can feel for him now? she per- 
sisted. 

‘No,’ said I reluctantly ; ‘ there 
is a root of bitterness besides, an 
unforgiving sense—a sinister some- 
thing, much more like hate than 
love.’ 

‘But he, Maisie. What if, as 
I think, he is first learning to 
know you now? What if, just as 
he is waking up to a sense of the 
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almost impassable distance between 
his wife’s mind and his, now that 
he is thrown with you again, and 
begins to realise what might have 
been, he—’ 

‘ That's his affair,’ I interrupted 
quickly. ‘Is he to have the mo- 
nopoly of calm, and I of contest ? 
Granting that he has reversed 
his old judgment between Hilda 
and me, am I bound to care? Any 
link of amenity there should be 
between him and myself, as two 
human beings not enemies born, 
he has broken. He might have 
left me alone at the first.’ 

Eva was silenced, though clear- 
ly unconvinced, and loth to aban- 
don the assault. 

‘Maisie,’ she began, suddenly 
stopping me as we were just leav- 
ing the room to go down. 

‘ Well ’ said I harshly, expect- 
ing a final charge. 

‘Did Mr. Meredith know the 
Jarvises well before Hilda’s mar- 
riage f 

*O, pretty well, I believe. Why 
do you ask? 

‘ Because—well, you will now 
havea perfect right to be shocked 
with me for my evil-speaking, 
but she does appear to me to 
“earry on” with him, as they say, 
most disgracefully, whenever So- 
phie and Jasper are out of the 
way. And as for Mr. Meredith 
himself, I cannot make him out ; 
but for all his rough, downright 
way of speaking, and small care 
for appearances, he is not a man I 
could ever trust.’ 

I burst out laughing. 

‘Have you been here so long 
and only just found that out, 
Eva? Sowing the wind, reaping 
the whirlwind, my dear; and 
now we are in full harvest.’ 

Certainly the last ten days had 
seen strange new lights and 
shadows come over Castle Adler- 
berg. 

From the innocent, homely, 
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simple routine with which our 
visit there had begun, we seemed 
to have strayed far indeed, and to 
be living among the pages of 
one of Balzac’s novels. There is 
often, did we know it, but a sin- 
gle move between moral apple-pie 
order and entire anarchy. 

Chance had made this move for 
some of us, by suddenly bringing 
such and such atoms together. 
A set of human beings—four of 
them with certain relations in the 
past—at a particular crisis are 
met in one place, isolated there, 
and lo, the ground is everywhere 
undermined. Given such a com- 
bination and such conditions, and 
the thing is possible— scarcely 
otherwise, in such a little while. 
One short week of idle rilleggia- 
tura, mornings on the river or in 
the woods, impromptu afternoon 
excursions and sketching parties, 
and musical evenings (Von Zbi- 
row still stayed on), and, how- 
ever few and slight may be the 
outward and visible signs thereof, 
five lives were at stake—Hilda’s, 


Jasper’s, Leopold Meredith’s, 
Sophie’s, and mine. A single 


moving force ruling the gaming- 
table. 

Love merely colours our life, it 
has been said, and the saying 
applauded. Number and scan 
the lives you know, and then 
declare if love has not affected 
the substance and shape of most 
of them as well. Its birth had 
passed like something more than 
colouring into my youth, and its 
enforced decay was embittering 
Jasper’s manhood. 

I could study him coldly now. 
We met on altered ground, and 
each saw the other ina new light. 
The old sense of insignificance 
and timidity that had haunted me 
in his presence was gone. Yes, 
it was decreed that he should 
know me now—late, worse for 
me than never, very likely—but 
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to this truth I resolutely refused 
to give a thought, as I stood by 
and watched him under the in- 
roads of growing contempt for the 
woman he had best loved. That 
ordeal—the first shock of sudden 
disenchantment, the after-torture 
of slow awakening, till the strong 
love that had become part of self, 
having put us through every in- 
genious variety of pain, falls off, 
leaving us maimed and spiritless 
—is the severest test that flesh 
and blood, soul and spirit, can 
undergo. Let those testify that 
have cried ‘ Hyperion’ and found 
a satyr. No character so fine but 
it may be warped or corroded by 
that excessive trial. Would Jas- 
per’s escape ? 

And Hilda. She had all her 
life been content to rank love as 
mere colouring, treat it accord- 
ingly, throw it aside—pink, blue, 
or yellow, what matters? How 
had her golden rule answered her ? 
Not well. 

Up to now, I think, she had 
been fairly content. Ifshe found 
her husband rather iess tractable, 
less convertible to her views of life 
than she had chosen to anticipate, 
and that continued repression of 
her inner self, which instinct told 
her was necessary if she wished 
to retain her old power over him, 
decidedly irksome, still in all 
other respects she had almost 
realised the perfection of a mari- 
age de raison, and that he was 
her humble servant still, she felt 
pretty confident. He must be. 
Her glass told her that she was 
just as beautiful as ever; her 
reason that it is only those stupid 
women who have no idea how to 
exercise their charms of whom 
men tire; and in all that concerned 
such influence she felt herself one 
of the cleverest of women. 

The danger to her came from 
another quarter: not from the 
decline of a baseless, fated love, 
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but from the resuscitation within 
her of one that was real enough, 
into whose hands she was blindly 
playing, led on by her ruling pas- 
sion—vanity. This, in her, had 
been fostered into the strength of 
a mania by infinite self-indulgence. 
That incessant, insatiable craving 
had become part of her nature, and 
she could not suspend or get rid 
of it suddenly at the call of a mo- 
ral obligation, and merely because 
she had entered upon married life. 
More than ever, now that open 
serious court was denied her, must 
she still try and make petty slaves 
of the men she met; and with 
regard to Meredith in particular, 
she longed to convince herself 
that, although he had married 
‘that woman,’ as she always called 
poor Sophie to me, Mrs. Gerard 
was still the queen of his fancy. 
Once possessed of this gratifying 
assurance, she would, or thought 
she would, hold there. 

Mr. Meredith must teach her 
to play billiards; Mr. Meredith 
must give her a mount. German 
women did not ride—the more 
foolish they. She would show 
them how. Then in the evenings, 
when Von Zbirow, like a magnet, 
drew most of us round the piano, 
to listen to his playing and impor- 
tune him to go on, and Mrs. 
Gerard, who hated music, yawned 
apart and looked politely victim- 
ised, the master of the house, 
who perfectly agreed with her, 
seemed bound in courtesy to do 
something to entertain her, and 
they two would keep up a running 
conversation in properly subdued 
tones at the farther end of the room 
whilst the music lasted. From 
their first meeting the effect of her 
coquetry on Meredith had been 
instantaneous. He of all men, 
perhaps, understood Hilda best ; 
but she knew not herself nor him. 

I observed how that cool Pene- 
lope-like self-possession, that ena- 





















bled her so adroitly to vivisect 
and play upon the unruly wills 
and affections of men in general, 
would show signs of deserting 
her in this one’s presence. Now 
any feeling approaching to self- 
submission was so rare and strange 
to her that she was very likely to 
be at its mercy should it ever 
come and take her by surprise. 
What if Leopold now dominated 
her, instead of undergoing her 
dominion 4 

She seemed to feel this self- 
distrust, this fear, and made more 
than one effort to draw back. For, 
though truth and honesty were 
mere words to her, appearances, 
proprieties, and wifely dignity 
had still a certain real value in 
her eyes. 

Unfortunately Leopold Mere- 
dith, all his life long, had cared 
remarkably little about proprieties, 
and was not the man to consider 
his own personal dignity as at 
stake in their flirtation. It was 
the dash of brutality in his nature 
that made it more than a match 
for Hilda’s. He had the full 
courage of his caprices—that is to 
say, @ cruelly selfish audacity, a 
deliberate recklessness well calcu- 
lated to disconcert my fine lady, 
and tread down her plans and 
precautions. 

To me all this, seen by the 
light of a previous knowledge, 
seemed alarmingly legible. Eva 
and others, who had not the key, 
only saw and were troubled by a 
dim handwriting on the wall 
they could not read or interpret. 

That morning Sophie had 
planned a boating-excursion up 
the river for her guests. This 
arrangement enabled her husband, 
who, as Mr. Gerard cared nothing 
for shooting, had lately been com- 
pelled to forego his favourite 
occupation, to absent himself for 
a day’s sport on the Seckendorf 
estates. He availed himself of 
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the chance, and went out early, 
observing that we were a sufficient 
number without him, and he 
would only overload the boat. 
The special object of our water- 
party was a visit to some caves 
that were reckoned among the 
chief curiosities of the neighbour- 
hood ; but such wonders were not 
in Mr. Meredith’s line. 

Hilda had come down late that 
day, and at the last moment ex- 
cused herself from joining us, on 
the plea of a severe and obstinate 
headache. She begged us on no 
account to defer the expedition, 
but to leave her and Francis 
Joseph to take care of each other. 
She would rest quietly till we re- 
turned. 

This, we had calculated when 
we started at about noon, would 
be towards five or six o’clock at 
earliest. After rowing a few 
miles up the stream, we found it 
to have run so shallow in many 
places, owing to the long summer 
drought, that a succession of 
strandings and collisions with 
sandbanks seemed likely to form 
the staple of the excursion. Be- 
coming tired of the struggle at 
last, and perceiving that the delay 
had already made it impossible 
for us to hope to reach a point so 
distant as the caves and get back 
again to the castle before night- 
fall, we cut short our expedition, 
an accident that brought us home 
two hours earlier than we had 
expected on setting off. 

The party— Sophie, Jasper, 
Von Zbirow, Eva, and I—walked 
up from the boat-house through 
the woods to the castle. Here 
the path, suddenly emerging from 
the trees, brought us out on the 
lawn, directly opposite the win- 
dows of Sophie’s boudoir, adjoin- 
ing the billiard-room. They were 
open, Within sat Hilda, just 
where we had left her, on the 
sofa with her lace-work. Mr. 
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Meredith, his back towards the 
window, was standing by her 
side, and bending down to speak. 
The look of ill-resisted pleasure 
and interest on Hilda’s face as 
she listened gave me an unplea- 
sant thrill. She saw us first, but 
not until we were very near. 
Then for one moment she turned 
so pale that I thought Jasper, at 
least, could scarcely have failed 
to notice it. Her lips moved; 
she seemed to speak a few words 
in an undertone to Meredith, who, 
thanks to either a clear con- 
science or uncommon presence of 
mind, did not start, look round, or 
even stir. Two minutes afterwards 
we had joined them indoors. 

‘What!’ he began immediately, 
with his natural loud laugh. 
‘ Now you don’t mean to say that 
you too have had to surrender 
at discretion, like myself—give up 
all your fine plans for the day? 
I was just telling Mrs. Gerard 
what a run of ill-luck has been 
mine this morning.’ 

His half-stupid imperturbable 
indifference would have enabled 
him to brave out the most impos- 
sible situation, and he proceeded 
to explain to us at length and 
without the slightest hurry or 
confusion what had brought him 
home so early. The birds were 
wild, the dogs at fault, the keepers 
out of temper. I forget the other 
particulars, but he gave them all, 
vituperating his mishaps and the 
authors of them in no measured 
terms. It was all an accident, it 
appeared—entirely insignificant, 
perfectly natural, perfectly ex- 
plicable. Yet it was evident that 
Sophie felt annoyed. Jasper 
looked impenetrable; but even 
his was the peculiar indifference 
that seems to spring from self- 
command, not absence of provo- 
cation or perception. Von Zbirow 
fortunately was quite unconscious 
that anything awkward had oc- 


curred at all, and came to the 
general relief with a comical ac- 
count of our own misadventures. 
Everybody then made exertions 
to talk industriously. But a blank 
and rather ghastly impression 
remained with me, and probably 
not with me alone. 

After dinner, in spite of our 
efforts, we were silent, constrained, 
and dull, oppressed by a feeling 
akin to the discomfort caused by 
a coming storm. There was elec- 
tricity charging the moral atmo- 
sphere—a kind of doubt and 
vague dread as to what the mor- 
row might bring forth. 

Now would Hilda succeed in 
convincing Jasper—I knew she 
would try—that Meredith bored 
her, and that it was only her fear 
lest she should be blamed for 
thoughtlessness or coquetry that 
had taken the colour from her 
cheek at that critical moment? 

Chance came to her aid and 
Leopold’s. The next morning at 
breakfast Mr. Meredith received 
a letter which seemed to preoc- 
cupy him immensely ; a business 
letter, it appeared, rendering it 
imperative upon him to run over 
to Ludwigsheim for a few days. 
He had a long consultation with 
Sophie; deliberated as to whe- 
ther it could be put off, decided 
in the negative ; complained po- 
litely at having to desert his 
guests, though only for so short 
a time, as the party, before long, 
must break up altogether. Von 
Zbirow was leaving almost imme- 
diately ; our departure was pend- 
ing ; the Gerards could not pro- 
long their visit indefinitely; but 
business was business ; the affair 
was urgent ; go he must, and I felt 
sure that, for reasons best known 
to himself, he went most willingly. 

‘What a fortunate chance!’ 
observed Eva tome. Almost too 
fortunate, something whispered, 
fora chance. Perhaps his going 
























was less obligatory than he chose 
to make it appear. But a more 
prudent, politic measure could not 
have been taken. The step and 
his short absence must tend to 
disarm Sophie’s suspicions, to 
allay her displeasure and Jasper’s, 
supposing that he did not disdain 
to attach some importance to the 
trifling occurrence of yesterday ; 
whilst to outsiders like myself it 
seemed to show that, whatever 
explanations might nave passed 
between Hilda and Leopold, he 
and she at least did not choose to 
expose themselves to become the 
theme of vulgar or ill-natured 
gossip. 

He was away a week. Un- 
avoidable delays, the procrastina- 
tion of German men of business, 
kept him stili in Ludwigsheim, 
whether against his own desire or 
not we were at liberty to conjec- 
ture. He was no correspondent— 
wrote briefly to Sophie after his 
arrival, complaining of the delay, 
and adding that in a day or two 
he hoped to send word when he 
might be expected home—a word 
that both his wife and guests just 
then were content to wait for 
many days if necessary. 

His absence had the agreeable 
effect of idealising society at 
Castle Adlerberg. Von Zbirow 
came out of his shell. With 
Meredith he was always either 
captious and sarcastic or dumb ; 
but Jasperand he had been friends 
from the first moment, and could 
be friends to more purpose now 
that there was no discordant male 
element to intrude between the 
great artist and the cosmopolitan 
dilettante. Those were days of 
strange pleasantness. The sea- 
son, summer— delightful to the 
flesh ; the scene, a mountain soli- 
tude—delightful to the eye ; the 
eirele suddenly harmonised, and 
become delightful to the spirit. 
We saw little or no company at 
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the castle. To all appearances 
such a week must have been felt 
prosy and uneventful after the 
bustle and gaiety of the theatrical 
performance. Impossible to give 
it a history. To those who know 
the process of mental dram-drink- 
ing it may be told in a few words; 
to others it must remain null. 
All its pleasures, down to the 
most minute, were touched with 
a magical light that gave them 
a monstrous momentary worth ; 
but the several particulars faded 
fast from my recollection, each 
day and hour, as it were, effacing 
the last. There remains only one 
ineffaceable impression of alluring 
idlesse, beguiling walks and ram- 
bles, delicious music, impromptu 
concerts and plays, got up among 
ourselves for ourselves, and, over 
and above all, the strong con- 
sciousness of a fellow-mind being 
drawn by force majeure nearer 
and nearer to my own. This it 
was that made the puny, stunted 
roses of Castle Adlerberg sweeter 
than those of Persia, that gave 
the tame Franconian hills a glory 
beyond those of Switzerland, 
Sophie’s piano more tone than 
other trichords, and otherwise 
acted on me like direct infatua- 
tion, so far as the word may apply 
to one who can never forget that 
this charm investing things around 
is perfectly unreal, and will bear 
no examination. 

Our hostess herself thoroughly 
enjoyed our musical, poetical, and 
other rites. She was as vividly 
interested in such matters as in 
cookery, though less well informed, 
and always*threw herself eagerly 
into art discussions, taking hints 
here and there for the education 
of Francis Joseph. 

Hilda alone held aloof, as was 
natural, inevitable. With what- 
ever germs of taste or appreciation 
Nature may have gifted her, these 
had perished long ago from want 
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ofculture. She herself had work- 
ed sedulously to stifle them, so 
that her likings and dislikings 
might on all occasions conform to 
thearbitrary rules of fashion, with- 
out meeting with the slightest 
opposition from within. She had 
no part nor lot in the spirit that 
now dictated thought and conver- 
sation among us, and acknow- 
ledged as much. But it struck 
me as strange that she could thus 
tacitly agree to suspend her 
sovereignty without resistance, or 
appearing vexed or bored. Had 
she had a lesson, a caution? She 
seemed only to wish to efface her- 
self without a murmur, sought 
solitude and quiet, and played the 
part of a silent spectator in most 
of our occupations. How had 
we changed places, she and I? 
Accident again. Out of the world 
of fashion Hilda, its prize pupil, 
either became a cipher, or moved 
awkwardly like a swan on land. 
But at Bellairs, in London, wher- 
ever we had met before, she had 
been in her element, supreme, and 
had led the way. It seemed a 
new order of things, with Hilda 
present, to find, not her, but myself, 
expected to take the lead, sought 
after, appealed to, and generally 
treated as if I were a kind of 
pivot on which the life and enter- 
tainment of the circle mostly turn- 
ed, now that the circle were oc- 
cupying themselves with matters 
about which she knew little and 
did not care at all. 

Did it strike her that the gap 
between her and Jasper she had 
tried to hide was staring him in 
the face at last ? Was she dismay- 
ed, suspicious, jealous? Neither. 
In the first place, she seemed 
curiously listless and preoccupied; 
in the second, she was always slow 
to conceive that another woman 
should rise above her in any man’s 
estimation ; and in the third, if she 
lacked insight into Jasper’s mind 
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she saw mine—one part of it, at 
least. 

He wanted, or thought he want- 
ed, to be friends with me now, 
forgetting, or ignoring, that he 
himself had made friendship im- 
possible. Thrown together as we 
were now, to remain strangers was 
equally impossible. Still I fought 
against the idea that there could, 
for me, beanyalternative but one— 
indifference. Had not I done 
with silly sentiment and perilous 
passion long ago? Eva shook her 
head, and again and again would 
have lectured me. I would not 
listen. Is it wrong to exercise 
one’s gifts for being agreeable, 
such as they are, when one can? 
Was it not Sophie Meredith’s 
wish and injunction that I should 
help her to entertain her guests ? 
As for Mr. Gerard, was it my duty, 
because his illusions on the sub- 
ject of his bride were passing or 
passed, to put on tasteless and 
unbecoming array, to be un- 
gracious, taciturn, unresponsive, 
sing out of tune, and in a general 
way hide my talents in the earth, 
instead of exerting myself to 
do the best with them that I 
could? All because, forsooth, it 
might create in him a pang of 
passing regret, a look back on the 
chance that has not been! No, I 
was hardened myself, and that was 
all which it really behoved me to 
know. 

With this and other sophistry 
of the kind I shut ‘my ears to all 
Eva’s homilies, and scouted the 
warnings of the monitor within. 
The day came when Von Zbirow 
was to leave us. Often lately I 
had noticed him watching me with 
quite a new expression of mingled 
surprise,solicitude,and displeasure. 
On that last morning we chanced 
to find ourselves for two or three 
minutes ¢éte-d-téte. He was in a 
brown study, from which I roused 
him by some slight question, ask- 


























ing leave to keep for another week 
some songs he had lent me to 
copy. 

Instead of replying he got up 
from his chair, saying brusquely, 

* How long do you remain here?’ 

*I don’t know, said I carelessly. 
‘ We proposed to have left before 
this, but somehow the time slips 
away. We seem almost like fix- 
tures.” 

Very gently he said, ‘We are 
old friends, Picciola, are we not? 

*O, very old, as friends go.’ 

* Should I offend you, I wonder, 
if I were to take an old friend’s—’ 
he hesitated—‘ and an old man’s 
privilege to give advice?’ Here he 
paused again, then added signifi- 
cantly, ‘Advice, too, which it would 
be very easy to take amiss.’ 

*O, give it ; but I know,’ I broke 
in—‘ you want me to go.’ 

He looked at me fixedly. A sud- 
den impulse had driven me to cut 
short this coquetting with truth, at 
the risk of being thought brazen. 

‘And you mean to stay,’ he 
said, with an evident surprise and 
censure, that, from him, pained 
me inexpressibly. ‘ Well, then, I 
will not affront you by saying any- 
thing more.’ 

‘No, say what you please,’ I 
urged, relenting; ‘it shall not 
wound or affront me, from you.’ 

‘To what use,’ said he, ‘if you 
know beforehand? And I think 
you do. Mrs. Gerard—’ 

‘ Well, Mrs. Gerard,’ I repeated, 
feeling fierce and desperate, like an 
animal at bay; ‘ what of her and 
me this morning? 

‘She is not of my world,’ he 
exclaimed emphatically ; ‘ all that 
you know as wellasI. Not three 
words that I could help have I 
spoke with her since three weeks 
we are under one roof together. 
I like her not ; she has no high 
mind nor a good heart, I fear. 
Still I must pity her. You might 
spare her something.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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I had promised not to take 
offence, and only laughed con- 
strainedly. 

‘Spare her? O, how little you 
know !’ 

‘Her husband cared for heronce, 
I suppose. Do you deny that? 

Ishook my headandsmiled. ‘He 
cared for her intensely. In spite 
of himself he cares for her still.’ 

‘He will not long. IfI were 
you I should not like even to 
think of what she will feel when 
she sees that he no more loves her 
the best. To be the living proof 
of it before her eyes I could not 
bear. It is one thing to hate 
your friend, another to be her 
executioner. Have you women no 
pity for each other? 

I met his eyes defiantly. 
‘ What will she feel? Simply that 
her artifice is played out, and that 
play-acting, though it may impose 
upon a lover, cannot be kept up 
permanently before a husband.’ 

His look wounded me by a 
reproach deeper than words could 
convey. The next minute he 
had left me, and I sank down, 
buried my face in the sofa cushions, 
and burst into an uncontrollable 
passion of sobbing. For the first 
time in my life I felt as if I had 
forfeited, not friendship only, but 
esteem. 

He had condemned me utterly, 
of course, as no better than Hilda. 
Yet it was not I, but another, who 
threatened her peace of mind. 
She feared nothing from me, 
deeming, rightly enough, that my 
heart was dead. All this he did not 
know, and I could not tell him. 
It was a lame defence, too, as I 
felt, with a flash of self-detestation. 


Von Zbirow left that afternoon. 
A certain refining, elevating, 
serious, unselfish, and generally 
sound and saving influence, that 
had beem our preservative hither- 
to, forsook us with him. 


‘LITTLE GAMES’ IN INDIA. 


Some Leaves from the Diarp of an Endian Dortor. 


—@—— 


A Late minute of the Viceroy 
of India, on what is known as 
‘the Fuller case,’ has created so 
much sensation in India, that I 
am tempted to recount the folluw- 
ing story from the ‘ unpublished 
diary of an Indian doctor ’ 


In the year 1857, during the 
Mutiny, being then an assistant- 
surgeon, I suddenly received or- 
ders to join Whitlock’s column, 
commonly known as the Sangor 
Field Force. I was at the time 
doing duty with the famous Sap- 
pers and Miners at Dowlaish- 
warum, and chumming in the 
same house with my friend Lieu- 
tenant W. 

W. was so much cut up at the 
upset of our bachelor establish- 
ment, that he prevailed upon the 
commanding officer—not a bad 
fellow in his way—to allow him 
to accompany me. The Sappers 
and Miners had one or two com- 
panies on field-service with the 
various columns in Bengal, and 
to detach another subaltern from 
head-quarters to go on service 
was quite in the power of Colonel 


So accordingly one fine even- 
ing, having said adieu to as plea- 
sant a set of young fellows as ever 
formed a mess, many, alas, now 
gathered to their fathers, W. 
and myself, with each a servant 
to look after our traps, stepped on 
board one of the canal-boats, 
which was to take us down to 
Cocanada, there to await the 
steamer which was to take us to 
Bengal. Q 

The voyage in these canal-boats 


is not at all unpleasant ; they are 
large roomy boats with capital 
cabins, and W. and I, after our 
evening cheroot and the never- 
failing brandy pawnee, turned in 
and slept soundly till early morn- 
ing. 

I am a very early riser in India, 
as most men are who have served 
any time in that country. Resi- 
dents in this colder climate can 
scarcely form any idea of the calm 
beauty of an Eastern sunrise : the 
first rosy blush of the sky an- 
nouncing the coming of its lord, 
followed by the freckles of burn- 
ished gold on the light fleecy 
clouds, the gradual hum of re- 
tugning life; the charming tem- 
perature, which admits of your at 
once plunging from your bed into 
this delightful bath of fresh air, 
without the tedious process of 
dressing. The earliest blush of 
dawn found me seated on deck 
in my pyjamas and night-dress, 
smoking the morning weed and 
thoroughly enjoying the delicious 
scenery around me. I soon be- 
came aware that a quantity of 
wild duck were passing over in 
flights of five or six at a time, and 
so flinging aside my cigar I called 
my boy* to unstrap my gun-case 
and get out my gun. 

My repeated shots, most of 
them successful, aroused W., and 
the ducks were soon having a 
warm time of it from our four 
barrels. The native rowers had 
stopped the boat and were mak- 
ing capital retrievers, swimming 

*In India—at least on the Madras 


side—all male servants, whatever their 
ages, are called ‘ boys.’ 








after such duck as fell into the 
canal, and bringing others out 
from the rice-fields around. The 
fun was fast and furious, and 
none enjoyed it more than the 
native rowers themselves, who 
saw visions of plentiful curry from 


the slaughter of the ducks. We 
had killed a sufficient number, 
and the sun, which had now 
arisen, was beginning to warn us 
that if we wished to reach our 
destination before he became un- 
bearable we had better get on, 
when a last unlucky shot of mine 
brought about the disaster which 
forms the foundation of my story. 

It was my last shot, fatal to a 
beautiful pin-tailed duck, that did 
the mischief. I was following 
the bird as it dropped, when I 
saw some distance off, but in the 
direct line of fire, the figure of a 
man arise from the paddy-field 
yelling like mad. ‘Ah! Ma! 
Yah! shouted the fellow, whilst 
he danced about as if a tarantula 
had bitten him. ‘Ah! Ma! Yah!’ 
went forth his shouts in piercing 
accents. 

*Halloa! what's the matter? 
exclaimed W.; ‘by Jove, a snake 
has bitten him !’ 

* No, sar,’ said my intelligent 
boy Ramsawmy. ‘I think master 
done shoot him.’ 

And so it turned out. I de- 
spatehed one of the boatmen to 
secure the man—a somewhat diffi- 
cult process, for he seemed to 
think something more was going 
to happen to him; but at last he 
was ed to come alongside 
to the bank whither we had de- 
scended. It turned out on ex- 
amination that two pellets of shot 
had entered his leg just about the 
calf ; had he worn clothing of any 
sort over his legs, which natives 
do not, the shots would have 
made no impression, for they had 
barely broken the cuticle and 
lodged there. They were easily 
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detached with the point of an 
ordinary penknife, and the man 
solaced with a couple of rupees, 
one for each pellet, and a hand- 
ful of cheroots. He departed, 
evidently as pleased with the 
whole transaction as he had deen 
at first frightened ; for he followed 
our boat some little way down 
talking to the boatmen, who were 
the same caste men, and most 
probably acquaintances. At last 
he salaamed and took his leave. 
We reached Cocanada some- 
what later than we intended, from 
our double detention of sport and 
accident, but still in fair time for 
breakfast. We put up at the re- 
sidence of the assistant-collector, 
Mr. H.; for although he was him- 
self out in the district on juma- 
bunda (i.e. collecting the taxes 
and settling revenue matters ge- 
nerally) he had written, when he 
heard of our coming, to say his 
house was at our disposal, and 
his servants had orders to look 
after us during our stay. Ah, 
dear old days of Indian hospital- 
ity! Are they gone never to re- 
turn? Has competition, or some 
other ‘ ition, completely knocked 
them on the head? Have they 
disappeared, like the rupee of our 
earlier days; and is eighteen- 
pence henceforth and for ever to 
represent the two shillings of by- 
gone times? Forbid it, O ye 
Fates ! India is a hot place, and, 
in many respects, a dull and a 
trying one; but as long as men 
were hospitable, cheery, and kind 
to each other, and the rupee was 
what it pretended to be, two 
shillings, it was not an unbear- 
able place. If the present state 
of things continues, India will 
soon be Russian ; for I venture 
to prophesy Englishmen will 
scarcely care to go to India to 
cultivate la misere ; that can be 
done at home much more profit- 
ably. 
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Our steamer, we found, would 
not be in for a day or two; so we 
proceeded to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could in H.’s 
admirably furnished house. Our 
host and friend, a frequent visitor 
of the Sappers’ mess, was not only 
a member of that most liberally- 
paid service, the Civil Service of 
India, but a man of considerable 
private fortune besides. His fa- 
ther, and I believe his grandfather 
before him, had been members of 
the old Company’s Civil Service ; 
and his name was like a house- 
hold word in the land. I feel 
tempted almost to digress, and 
express my views on the power- 
ful hold this same transmission of 
service from father to son gave us 
over the people of India ; who per- 
haps more than, certainly as much 
as, any people in the world, look 
up to and respect this inherit- 
ance of power in the same family. 
It obtained not only in the Civil 


Service, but in the army ; many 
a young cadet on arriving in In- 
dia was sent to a regiment per- 
haps commanded by his father, 
or in which his father, and most 
probably his grandfather, had 


served. He joined not merely 
a regiment, but a body of devoted 
retainers, who were proud and 
happy to serve him ; who looked 
upon him as a visible embodiment 
of the Raj whose salt they ate. 
W.’s (my travelling companion) 
father and grandfather had both 
been Company’s military servants ; 
and his grandfather on his mother’s 
side had been an eminent civilian, 
sometime acting governor of the 
Presidency. The present system 
of officering our regiments from 
a staff corps but ill replaces this 
old custom; indeed is admitted 
on all hands, now it has had a fair 
trial, to be a lamentable failure. 
The present officers, many of 
whom have commenced their ca- 
reer in European regiments, and 
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imbibed a contempt for the sepoy 
they never get over, care little 
or nothing for the sepoy, and the 
sepoy entertains much the same 
feelings for his officer. Ifa na- 
tive army is necessary at all, it 
must be officered, as in the old 
Company’s days, by a class of 
officers educated for, and devoted 
to, their particular duty. Perhaps 
this is not so essential in the Civil 
Service ; the competition system 
has not in that branch been so 
great a failure—even if it has 
failed at all—as was predicted of 
it. But whilst I consider that 
there was a direct advantage in 
having men trained to the Ser- 
vices, whose family history and 
antecedents gave them a great and 
vital interest in the country, I go 
further, and think that men who 
have spent the best years of their 
lives in India have a greater claim 
for appointments for their sons 
than people of the same class who 
have spent their lives in England. 
A country squire, or clergyman, 
or doctor, who has spent his life 
in some village or town in Eng- 
land, surely gives his sons, from 
that very residence, an advantage 
for any career they may choose to 
adopt in that same locality over 
strangers who may choose to 
settle down there and compete 
with them. If so, why should 
the Indian Civil servant, or doc- 
tor, or soldier, not reap the same 
advantage for his children? Not 
only does it seem to me would 
it be a fair advantage for these 
servants of the Government to 
look forward to for their off- 
spring, but I am convinced it 
would be immensely to the ad- 
vantage of the Indian Govern- 
ment itself. 

Be that as it may, H.’s house, 
as I was remarking, was a most 
comfortable one. With a billiard- 
room, a good swimming-bath, and 
a plentiful supply of the best ma- 





gazines and newspapers, we had 
no difficulty in passing a comfort- 
able day. His cook was, we knew, 
famous for his curries, and the 
beer was cooled to perfection ; 
what could a couple of subalterns 
desire more? We were both brim- 
ful of military ardour, and most 
anxious to join the army in Ben- 
gal to see some service ; but ifthe 
steamer was delayed a day or two 
more, we were quite determined 
not to break our hearts over the 
matter. 

On the following morning we 
had returned from our morning 
walk, and were enjoying our chota 
hazree, or small breakfast, that cu- 
rious but very enjoyable meal so 
peculiar to India ; we were seated 
in the verandah overlooking the 
park-like grounds which sur- 
rounded the house, when suddenly 
we became aware of a procession 
entering them from the road. 
First came a man beating a tom- 
tom, or native drum, in a slow 
funereal manner ; then a number 
of men, women, and boys chant- 
ing as it were a low dismal sort 
of song ; then more women crying 
and beating their bosoms, with 
hair dishevelled, and in their 
midst, the centre of attraction, a 
low charpoy or native bed, on 
which a figure, apparently that of a 
corpse, lay extended ; a promiscu- 
ous crowd of ragamuffins of all 
sorts, men, women, and children, 
all more or less howling, closed the 
procession. It seemed to us like 
a funeral, but we were puzzled to 
imagine what could lead them to 
bring it into a European gentle- 
man’s grounds. It slowly ap- 
proached the house, and as it did 
so our servants came out into the 
verandah to see what was the 
matter. 

Presently they had reached the 
gravel walk just in front of where 
we were seated, and putting down 
the bed the cries of the women 
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and howls of the men ascended 
in one sustained chorus, and then 
suddenly ceased. 

‘What is the matter, boy? for 
goodness’ sake ask them,’ was our 
natural query. 

Then commenced an excited 
conversation between our servant 
and the people, who all seemed 
desirous to talk at once. We 
could perceive, however, that our 
boy was getting somewhat ex- 
cited, and plying one of the men 
with rapid questions: this lasted 
about a minute or more, when he 
turned and thus addressed us : 

‘This bad business, sar! Master 
remember shooting one man yes- 
terday. They saying he gone dead, 
sar; native doctor look at leg, sar, 
saying that mortify, and man must 
die, sar !’ 

On hearing this I approached 
the cot, and there extended on it 
was our friend of yesterday. His 
face had been whitened with chu- 
nam, a sort of liquid lime or white- 
wash, his jaw was tied up, and 
his body covered with a cotton 
sheet, so that only the face was 
visible. A moment's glance show- 
ed me the man was breathing, and 
slipping my hand under the sheet, 
I soon satisfied myself that his 
pulse was beating with the mea- 
sured and equable force of health. 
We were witnesses of a monstrous 
sham. 

I held my own counsel, how- 
ever, and proceeded by means of 
my boy, for my knowledge of 
Tamil was very limited, to make 
inquiries. Why had they not 
taken the man to the European 
dispensary and shown him to the 
English doctor? Preferred the 
native doctor. Good; but what 
had he done besides saying the 
man must die? ‘Telling must 
take him and show to the burra 
sahib, collector gentleman,’ and 
so forth. 

I succeeded, after some little 
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conversation, in persuading the 
people the man at any rate was 
not yet dead, a conclusion in which 
the impostor himself at length 
joined, by opening his eyes and 
taking a visible interest in my 
proceedings. For I had turned 
down the sheet and was com- 
mencing an examination, luckily 
in this case not a post-mortem 
examination, of the injured limb. 
It had been bandaged up in an 
enormous quantity of rollers and 
cloths of different sorts, many of 
them not the most cleanly. Hav- 
ing with the assistance of his friends 
removed one or two, we came 
upon a bandage saturated with 
some red fluid, now dry, however, 
which certainly had a very ghastly 
appearance, and produced a howl 
of commiseration from the by- 
standers. The patient shut his 
eyes here and assumed once more 
the corpse-like aspect, which he 
seemed to think more suitable for 
the occasion, and my assistants 
seemed unwilling to continue. 
However, with the help of my 
servant and my knife I managed 
to remove this cloth ; it had most 
probably been smeared with the 
blood of a fowl killed for the oc- 
casion, and we soon came down 
to the injured limb itself. 

There it lay extended before 
me in, what my practised eye told 
me at once, the fair proportions 
and symmetry of health. It was 
smeared over, after the manner of 
the country, with the pulp of 
green leaves beaten up in a mor- 
tar with a little water, but its 
temperature, size, and shape told 
me at once it was a perfectly 
sound limb, and as free from 
‘ mortification’ as any one of my 
own limbs. I called W., who, 
after the manner of non-profes- 
sional men, had rather stood aloof 
from close contact with a sick 
man, to come over and look at 
the limb, and explained to him in 





a few words what a frightful de- 
ception and lie the whole thing 
was. ‘Now,’ I said, ‘we must 
get the man on his legs, and make 
him walk, and convince the people 
the whole thing is an imposture.’ 

This was more easily said than 
done; the man, however, who 
had found the use of his tongue, 
stoutly denied his ability to stand, 
and it was only by the assistance 
of one or two of his friends and 
our servants that we managed to 
raise him from his recumbent to 
a standing position. From this, 
however, he would immediately 
have fallen had we withheld for 
a moment our support. 

I pointed out to the people and 
W. that the leg was in no way 
mortified, that indeed it was as 
sound and well to do as the other ; 
and sending one of the servants 
of the house for some warm water 
I intended to wash off a small por- 
tion of the leaf plaster with which 
the leg was covered, and demon- 
strate the exact nature of the very 
trifling wound he had received. 

But W.’s patience was ex- 
hausted. ‘ Confound the fellow " 
I heard him exclaim ; and the next 
moment he delivered from his 
left foot as smart a kick op the 
fellow’s seat of honour as I ever 
remember to have seen adminis- 
tered. 

The effect was magical; the 
whilom dead man and then com- 
plete cripple bounded off with the 
agility of an antelope. Away 
across the park he sped, run- 
ning as I never before saw a 
man run, and almost immediately 
pursued by his duped friends, or 
at any rate friends who pretended 
to have been duped, for they 
pursued him with execrations 
and vituperations. The few who 
remained behind were loud in 
their protestations of indignation 
at the scoundrel’s conduct, who 
they suddenly remembered had 
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always been a bad character. We 
could see the impostor running 
away, still pursued by the crowd 
that had accompanied him ; still 
hear their cries of derision and 
opprobrium as we turned back to 
the house and resumed our seats at 
the table, laughing heartily at the 
failure of the plot. 

But it might have been a very 
different matter. Had we not 
been on such friendly terms with 
H., the assistant-collector, as to 
have gone to his house, and thus 
been present to expose the cheat, 
and had H. been at home when 
the ‘corpse’ was brought to his 
residence, something like the fol- 
lowing might have occurred: H., 
without examining the ‘corpse,’ 
which would not have fallen 
within his legitimate functions, 
would have ordered the friends to 
take it to the dispensary, and 
written a note, official or other- 
wise, to the doctor, asking him to 
examine the body and report. 
The body, it is needless to say, 
would not have been taken that 
day ; and when next day a person 
was sent to make inquiries he 
would return with either a report 
that his friends had performed the 
usual funeral obsequies over it— 
that is, had burnt it—or some 
‘body’ would be sent to the dis- 
pensary most probably in such an 
advanced state of decomposition, 
that the doctor would report he 
was unable to determine the cause 
ofdeath. In a country where de- 
composition sets in with such rapi- 
dity as in India, post-mortem exam- 
inations are in nine cases out of 
ten of no avail unless performed 
almost immediately after death. 

The consequences in either case 
would have been much the same. 
The impression left upon H.’s 
mind would have been that some 
European officers coming down 
country had shot, accidentally or 
otherwise, a native, and it would 
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have been his duty to report it. 
Even if we had embarked for Cal- 
cutta on the very day of our arri- 
val, and left that part of the coun- 
try, the collector would have had 
no difficulty whatever in ascer- 
taining exactly who we were, and 
we should have first awakened to 
the truth of our unpleasant posi- 
tion when hundreds of miles away 
from the scene of the transaction. 

In the case related above, and 
in the time referred to, most pro- 
bably a heavy fine of some hun- 
dreds of rupees, as compensation 
for the widow and orphans of the 
‘dead’ man, would, with a se- 
vere reprimand, have met the 
merits of the case. In the present 
day, ‘Good gad,’ as my friend H. 
would say, ‘there is no knowing 
what would take place.’ 

The fact of the matter is, the 
mild Hindoo is not entirely with- 
out guile. He is not at all a bad 
fellow in his way, and people who 
have lived long in the country and 
understand him well, with very 
few exceptions, treat him not only 
with great, but uniform kindness. 
The length of time servants re- 
main in the same family in India 
should in itself be a conclusive 
answer to the hasty accusations 
occasionally brought by impulsive 
people, who generally are quite 
ignorant of the matter, of ill- 
treatment of our Indian fellow- 
subjects by the Anglo-Saxon. I 
venture to think, heretical as it 
may appear, that a closer bond of 
sympathy and affection exists be- 
tween masters and servants in 
India than obtains in this the 
mother country ; and that your 
English official in that country 
does not require to be taught hu- 
manity by his brother in England. 

However, be that as it may, the 
above simple, but perfectly true, 
story may serve to show that the 
native of India has also sometimes 
his ‘ little games.’ 








LANDSCAPE MEMORIES. 
No, I, AN AUTUMN DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


—_——>— 


Tue nuts have ripen’d in holt and shaw, 
The brambles have brook’d the evil claw, 
And summer is over, and close to cover 
The bright-eyed pheasants warily draw ; 
But as nights grow longer 
The heat grows stronger, 
As bleak cold weather comes in with the thaw. 


Leaves are turning to red and brown, 
And the full clear stream comes merrily down ; 
The trouts they leap where the eddies sleep, 
And a faint sound comes of the distant town, 
With a clang of bells 
That falls and swells, 
As on the grass the tired lie down. 


Apples are ripe for the cider-press ; 
Woods are gay in their autumn dress ; 
Red and gold, all strong and bold, 
Earth pranks herself, with no distress 
Because of her age— 
She war will wage 
To the last, and die in her royal dress. 


O, but the grass is cool and sweet 
Under the tread of our naked feet! 
And the water is cool in each broad pool, 
And little brown fishes come up to meet 
Each strong lithe limb, 
As we bathe and swim, 
Or lie on the margin and dabble our feet. 


And blue kingfishers dart and shoot 
Down by the stream where the alders root ; 
With a thought of the hue of the heaven’s blue, 
And a thought of innocent joy to boot— 

O, just for a day 

Let us rest and play, 
And remember the child, and forget the brute ! 


Ay, in this autumn afternoon, 
When the time draws on to the hunter’s moon, 
Let us forget, and be children yet, 
Trouble will come again over soon ! 
Each aching breast 
Be lull’d to rest 
By rustle and ripple and cushat’s croon. 
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LARRY DOOLAN’S TIGER-HUNT. 





Lt’ )) WO of us were walking down the 
PU Koraie Pass, my friend Fairlegh 


~ pot and I, one morning early in 
NZ ae February 1860. I was on my 
1, aS way to Bombay, to catch the 


- mail steamer that was to convey 

' me back to old England, after an 
F absence of five years, during which 
Bi I suffered much hardship and ex- 
posure inthe memorable Indian 
Mutiny, and was now bundled 
out of the country as fast as I 
could go with a year’s leave on 
) half-pay, and a medical certificate 
which made out that I was nearly 
in articulo mortis. 

At two stages from Nagpore, 
I met with my old friend Fair- 
legh, and, after staying one night 
with him, he accompanied me as far as the first dak bungalow towards 
Nagpore, that of Koraie, 

As we stood on the top of the pass and looked over the varied 
landscape of miles upon miles of dark forest, intersected by numerous 
jungle streams that lay beneath us, and upon the little village lying 
at the foot of the ghaut we were descending, my friend said, 

‘I never come down to Koraie without thinking of a trick we 
played on a young Irishman, belonging to a detachment which 
marched through here a year or two ago, on their way to some station 
in Madras. The officers were a very jolly hospitable set of fellows, 
and one was an old acquaintance of mine, and whilst we were in 
company, which was for three or four days, they insisted on my join- 
ing them at mess. The first meal I took with them was breakfast, 
and there was something in the way of brawn on the table. Now I 
never touch pig in any shape or way in this country, so I was not 
going to be tempted; but my friend Mac, seeing me looking at it, 
advised me not to try it, as one of them had shot a wild pig a week 
before, and its inexhaustible properties were beginning to create a 
shadow of doubt. 

“Here, Naidoo, what pig is that?’ called out Mac to the mess 
butler, a fat oily-looking Madrassee, who grinned as he replied, 

“That pig, sar? Why, that pig ‘Cap'i in Andersin killin’ way up de 
jungle dar !” 

Ms You rascal, I believe this pig never saw the outside of this 
v 

“Mit bapre, sahib, what fur masta tink I make cookin’ ad pig 
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that fashin’? No, sar ! that Cap’in 
Andersin pig: got ’im plenty yet 
—he big as one buffler !” 

* However, I laughingly remark- 
ed that it was all the same to me, 
for I never partook of pig in any 
shape or form in India. 

“ What, not a cut of a nice 
ham or a rasher from a tin of 
Overland bacon? Bedad, ye 
wouldn’t be after refusin’ that, 
would ye?” broke in a red-haired 
little man opposite, whose speech 
betrayed him as a native of the 
sister island. 

“ Not even a home rasher would 
tempt me out here. In the first 
place, it is not a fit food for a 
tropical climate ; and secondly, it 
is looked upon with universal ab- 
horrence by all around.” 

“ Ah, is itthenaytives ye mane? 
Well, then, I'd ate it tospite em, 
I would.” 

“Well, ifthere were any moral 
principles involved in it, I would 
do so too ; but in the absence of 
such inducements I would, as I 
have tomix much with all classes 
of natives, rather not depreciate 
the esteem in which I might be 
held, especially as I am strict with 
them in matters concerning their 
own religion.” 

“ Faith, an’ what is it ye have 
to do with their religion }—if they 
have any, the bastes !” 

“You had better not enter into 
a controversy with Fairlegh about 
religion, Doolan. He’s a moulvie 
and a pundit all rolled into one,” 
said Mac ; “and you’ve precious lit- 
tle knowledge of any, except what 
the P.P. of Kill-’em-by-inches, or 
whatever you call your paternal 
place, taught you by help of a 
broomstick.” 

“Killinchy, Killinchy, ye omad- 
haun, an’ it’s Castle Doolan ye 
mane when ye speak of me pater- 
nal home.” 

“ All right, my boy,” replied 
Mac, winking at me. “I say, Fair- 





legh, shall we have a look round 
the track, and see if there are any 
snipe ?” 

“T have no objection,” I re- 
plied, rising; and we went out 
together. 

“* Now look here, Fairlegh,” said 
Macpherson, when we were out in 
the open. “I want to play Doolan 
a trick, and you can help me. It 
will do him a lot of good, for of 
all the bumptious, do-everything, 
know-everything fellows I ever 
came across, this one beats them 
all. We have long been on the 
look-out for an opportunity for 
taking a rise out of him, and now 
I think you can assist us.” 

“Well,” ILanswered, “Iam not 
much given to practical jokes, but 
what is it I can do ?” 

“Do? I'll tell you what to do. 
I’ve got a grand idea. You know 
that nasty old cantankerous camel 
you have, that roars whenever any 
one goes within twenty yards of 
him? Well, I want you to post 
him somewhere on a jungly road 
to-night ; and then, at mess, we 
will begin to talk about tigers. 
Doolan is sure to contradict every- 
thing thatissaid, and to deny, ashe 
has been doing, that there is a tiger 
between Allahabad and Nagpore ; 
and thus we'll persuade him to 
come out, and I am sure he’ll bolt 
the moment he hears the camel.” 

‘ There appeared to be no great 
harm in the trick, and I thought 
it might be a good lesson to the 
young fellow, who was an addle- 
brained rattle-pate, and rather a 
nuisance in the regiment ; so our 
plans were laid. The camel was 
an extraordinarily surly one ; the 
mere sound of a footstep in his 
vicinity was enough to make him 
growl and roar in their peculiar 
way. I did not care to send him 
very far out, for Koraie is a tiger- 
ish place, and I did not want the 
tables to be turned on me by los- 
ing my camel ; so I told the driver 


















to post him in a thicket by the 
roadside, about a mile out of the 
village. 

‘ Well, at mess that evening our 
friend was in high feather; he 
condemned this thing and praised 
that, and laid down the law like 
a chief justice, and all the time 
my little friend Mac was winking 
at those who were let into the 
secret, and chuckling to himself 
with delight. 

‘Dinner over, most of the party, 
including the victim, adjourned to 
my tent, where there was a bright 
fire, and coffee and chocolate for 
those who liked such things, and 
grog for the others who liked some- 
thing stronger. We drew our 
chairs round the 6 Mac be- 
gan the campa 

“I say, Fairlogh, any tigers 
about here ?” 

“O, yes,” I replied; “lots. 
Here’s Doolan won't believe it, 
he says.” 

“No more will IL Now look 
at here now, we've been trapesing 
through miles of this wretched 
serab that lines this dhirty ould 
wather-coorse ye calls a road, an’ 
sorra a fut of one have I seen. 
An’ they tell ye ould women’s 
tales 0’ man-aters at ivry turrn. 
It’s as much an imposition as the 
whole counthree is—an’ that, be 
the phowers, is the naked truth.” 

“But there is a man-eater on 
this _ Fairlegh, is there not?” 
asked Mi ac. 

“Certainly ; he may be throt- 
tling some poor wretch at this very 
moment, for all we know.” 

“Thin why doesn’t he come 
out to a ghintleman wid a gun in 
his fist, who doesn’t care a rap for 
a whisker of the dhirty spalpeen, 
instead of breaking the skulls 0’ 
these black naygurs that’s got 
nothin’ in ’em afther all—nothin’ 
at all, at all! But what’s the use 
o’ talking? I'd bet a tin-phound 
note agin a brass button that I'd 
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go through the length an’ breadth 
of the land, and niver see one.” 

“Til bet you Fairlegh shows 
you one to-night if you'll go out 
with him,” said Mac. 

“Castle Doolan to a cottar’s 
shebeen that he doesn’t !” 

“What do you say, Fairlegh ?” 
asked Mac. 

“ Well,” I answered, “I don’t 
know about the certainty ; but if 
Mr. Doolan will venture out with 
me we may come across one. We 
will see what my shikaree says. 
Here, Moula, do you think there 
is any chance of a tiger to-night ?” 

“Who knows? But the moon 
is bright, we can find out by see- 
te 





* Well, get out the guns.” 

‘The shikaree set to work in a 
systematic way which showed he 
was accustomed to such nightly 
movements, and we could see the 
Irishman's eyes following him. 

“Is it going out to-night ye 
mane?” he asked. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ And what would ye be afther 
a-doing whin ye’re out ?” 

“ O, we will walk along through 
the forest to the fuot of the hills. 
There is a cart-road through the 
jangle, and as the moon is bright 
we may get sight of one of the 
animals youare desirous of seeing.” 

“ An’ it’s trapesing about in the 
jungles all night ye would be, 
whin it’s up in the marnin’ and 
fall in afore gun-fire, wid the 
Colonel a-swearin’ at yez as ye're 
not dressed afore ye’re out o’ bed. 
Now look at here now, Larry 
Doolan’s the boy for a tiger or 
any other baste in broad daylight, 
but he'll be hanged if he’s going 
to give up his night’s rest for one!” 

“ But, Doolan, you've got a bet 
on it; don’t show the white 
feather, man!” cried the others. 

“Don’t ye talk about white 


* A favourite native expression, 
* Deshné se maloom hoga.’ 
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feather, Trotter, or ye’ll have to 
answer for it, bedad! Me oncle 
Terence Doolan, rest his sow]! has 
drilled holes in Phaynix Park 
through more men than ye’ve got 
buttons on yer jacket, me bhoy.” 

“That may be, and Terry Doolan, 
your venerable uncle of drilling 
notoriety, would have been de- 
lighted at the opportunity offered 
to-night of drilling another hole 
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in a royal tiger; so brace up, old 
boy, for the family credit.” 

“ Now, now, now, look at here 
now, Meejor, it’s jokin’ ye are 
entoirely, isn’t it, whin ye talk of 
goin’ afther savage bastes at this 
toime o’ night ?” 

“ No,” I replied, “I am not jok- 
ing. Iso often go out on a fine 
moonlight night that you see my 
servants make no question about 





it, but get everything ready at a 
few moment’s notice that is likely 
to be required. I daresay some 
of your friends here will go with 
us.” 

“ Yes, we'll all go,” shouted the 
rest ; and poor Doolan was hustled 
out with a gun stuck on his 
shoulder, looking a perfect martyr. 
I was half sorry I had lent myself 


to his humiliation; but I thought 
that very likely the lesson would 
save him from much trouble in 
after-life, for very often a good 
snub at the beginning of one’s 
career, if well deserved, does one 
a lot of good. 

‘ Well, as we went along these 
mischievous lads told wonderful 
stories of tigers springing out of 
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thickets upon travellers, and how 
they roared to frighten their prey, 
and quite worked up poor Doolan’s 
feelings to the highest pitch. As 
we approached the wooded part 
of the road I enjoined strict silence, 
and made Doolan walk ahead 
with me, the others following. 
Every night-jar that flew up made 
him jump; when at last, in the 
gloomiest part of the’ road, we 
heard a most savage bubbling sort 
of growl or roar, very familiar to 
my ears, but electrifying to poor 
Paddy, who stopped short, and 
exclaimed, 

“O, be the phowers, what’s 
that ?” 

“Look out, Larry, there’s a 
tiger coming !” whispered Mac. 

* Another roar. 

“O blissid Moses, we'll all be 
kilt entoirely ! Look at here now, 
Meejor, I'm paid for food for 
powther an’ bullets, but it ain't 
in my commission for to be aten 
by wild bastes like a knacker’s 
horse, so just roight about face. 
O, the saints be wid us!” (An 
awful roar.) ‘“ Let me go, Mac ; 
stay an’ be aten av ye will. Mother 
o’ Moses! come along, Meejor, like 
a dacint body, do now!” 

‘Here another roar and a bang 
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in the air from my gun, which 
was followed by a demoniacal ex- 
plosion from the camel, put the 
finishing touch to poor Doolan’s 
fortitude ; for he turned and bolted 
up the road, calling on all the 
saints to protect him, whilst we 
fired off a salvo in the air, and 
nearly died with laughter. 

‘Inever saw Larry Doolan again, 
for the regiment marched early, 
and my camp moved in a different 
direction. But I heard from Mac- 
pherson a year after, and he said 
that Paddy was a deal more bear- 
able, and whenever he was in- 
clined to be obstreperous in his 
old way an allusion to the Koraie 
tiger generally brought him to his 
senses.’ 

‘ His countrymen are not often 
so cowardly,’ I remarked. 

‘No, nor was Doolan a coward 
in the main. I believe he was a 
fairly plucky man, and has since 
done good service in the field; 
but it was rather trying to his 
nerves to be taken out at night 
to a jungly road, and made to 
listen to awful roars by what he 
supposed was a savage tiger. The 
whole thing was strange to him, 
and was not, as he expressed it, 
‘in his commission.” 














So far as I know, there is no per- 
fect equivalent in English for the 
French word persiflage,—unless, 
adopting a vulgarism, we call it 
the art of poking fun. The lack 
is owing no doubt to the partial 
absence of the quality itself. We 
are not without persifleurs, as I 
hope to show presently ; but per- 
siflage is not primarily or in itself 
an English attribute. We are 
humorous and we are witty ; but, 
somehow or other, persiflage pure 
and simple—the play of light and 
airy sarcasm, of wit which is ra- 
ther lambent than pungent, of 
humour which is rather bright 
than grim—does not seem indige- 
nous to the soil, and is, on the 
whole, but rarely to be met with 
in the course of English literature. 

Yet when the persifeurs do 
occur in English they are exceed- 
ingly admirable. I should name 
Chaucer as the first example, and, 
after him, Shakespeare, in those 
exquisite wit-combats which we 
associate with the names of Bea- 
trice and Benedick, of Rosalind 
and Orlando. Here, as in every- 
thing else, Shakespeare is preém- 
inent, doing with innate and 
inimitable grace what his more 
ponderous contemporaries failed 
even in attempting. Ben Jonson 
could be witty and be humorous, 
but then how heavily, and with 
what obvious effort! Not even 


Dryden had the mastery of persi- 
jlage; he was too precise in.mind; 
he never hovered, like Charles 
Lamb, upon the confines of truth ; 
everything he saw was clearly cut 
and caparisoned, and complete as 
far as it went. He was an admir- 
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able satirist, but satire is not per- 
siflage ; in which, on the other 
hand, Butler might have been 
successful, had he not been so 
downright and dogged in tempera- 
ment. Hudibras is, as we all 
know, a delightful mock epic, but 
it is not persiflage—its lines are 
like so many blows delivered 
accurately and offensively upon 
the head of the enemy. Nor can 
you say of Wycherley and Con- 
greve, the two great masters of 
artificial comedy, that they pos- 
sessed the happy art of graceful 
ridicule. Their satire is too mor- 
daut; their epigrams bite and 
burn, instead of playfully scorch- 
ing; and they are surpassed with 
ease by the more kindly humour 
of the delicious genius which pro- 
duced She Stoops to Conquer and 
the Vicar of Wakefield. For the 
great poem of persiflage—for the 
greatest work of art in that way in 
this, or probably in any language 
—we must go to the Rape of the 
Lock, which is the first of the 
only two perfect specimens of the 
kind which we possess. The 
second is that wonderful piece of 
sustained raillery, Don Juan, 
which in its carelessness and free- 
dom is even superior to its prede- 
cessor. In the Rape of the Lock 
the art is perhaps the least bit too 
obvious; everything is so ad- 
mirably well contrived that your 
admiration is reserved first for the 
accomplished artist, and only 
afterwards for the work of art. 
But in Don Juan the persiflage, 
if less well proportioned and less 
effective from one point of view, 
is, on the whole, more enjoyable, 





















as being more spontaneous and 
fresh. Persiflage ought not to be 
too obviously associated with the 
midnight oil, as, with all its airi- 
ness, we cannot help associating 
the great work of Pope. It ought 
not to be too accurate and correct, 
too level in its excellence—in fact, 
too uniformly brilliant. It ought 
to have the appearance of being 
unpremeditated—of being the 
chance outpouring of an over- 
flowing mind. And such, in a 
great measure, is Don Juan, which 
its author unravelled swiftly and 
unconcernedly from the web of 
his very powerful intellect. It 
has no trace of effort, no indica- 
tion of anxious and most patient 
polish. The epigrams, when they 
come, come unexpectedly, and 
the intervals between them are 
made up of passages of the light- 
est and most delicate persiflage. 
Then, after Byron, the first 
names that strike us are those-of 
Messrs. Martin and Aytoun, 
whose Bon Gualtier Ballads have 
been the source of exquisite delight 
to thousands, and contain, indeed, 
some of the best instances of mo- 
dern parody. Their very popular- 
ity, however, renders it unneces- 
sary to dwell upon them here, nor 
is it necessary to do more than 
allude to the very clever handi- 
work of men like Brough, 
A’Beckett, Thackeray, Shirley 
Brooks, and Mortimer Collins. 
What I propose to do is to glance 
very briefly at some of the best 
works of living, or recently living, 
persifleurs, of whom the gathering 
is by no means small or unim- 
portant. The time, indeed, is 
prolific of such poets, for it is 
essentially one in which persi- 
Jlage finds itself most prevalent 
and powerful. Now, more than 
ever, does the zeit-geist dispose 
us to look at things from the 
cynical point of view of men of 
the world, who, if they did not 
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laugh, must cry. There is tooa 
genial, as distinguished from a 
morbid, cynicism, which is kindly 
in its expression, and if it pokes 
fun at life does so with an eye to 
the suppression of the bad and 
to the elevation of the good in it. 
Many an earnest thought and aspi- 
ration is hidden under the seem- 
ing carelessness of a persifleur. 

It is, however, quite possible 
to be a persifleur from a pure en- 
joyment of the art of quizzing. 
Mr. Calverley especially appears 
to be a writer of this stamp. His 
little volume of Fly-Leaves is full 
of delicious fun. There is no 
arriére pensée about it. The 
author is a moqueur and nothing 
else. His is a kindly mockery, 
but mockery it is, and of the 
quaintest character. At one time 
it is a picnic party that he quizzes: 
* Kerchief in hand, I saw them stand ; 

In every kerchief lurk’d a lunch ; 

When they unfurl'd them it was grand 
To watch bronzed men and maidens 
crunch 
The sounding celery-stick, and ram 
The knife into the blushing ham. 


Dash'd the bold fork through pies of 


pork ; 
O’er hard-boil'd eggs the salt - spoon 
shook; 
Leapt from its lair the playful cork : 
Yet some there were to whom the brook 
Seem’d sweetest beverage, and for meat 
They chose the red root of the beet. 


Such are the sylvan scenes that thrill 
This heart{ The lawns, the happy 
shade, 
Where matrons, whom the sunbeams 
grill, 
Stir with slow spoon their lemonade ; 
And maidens flirt (no extra charge) 
In comfort at the fountain’s marge !” 


Some of these lines are excellent 
specimens of the mock - heroic. 
At another time the poet selects 
the itinerant organ-grinder as the 
object of his praises : 
‘*Tis not that thy mien is stately ; 

*Tis not that thy tones are soft ; 


’Tis not that I care so greatly 
For the same thing play’d so oft: 


But I've heard mankind abuse thee ; 
And perhaps it’s rather strange, 

But I thought that I would choose thee 
For encomium, as a change.’ 
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The inevitable monkey is accord- 
ingly celebrated with bewitching 
gravity : 
‘And thy mate, the sinewy Jocko, 

From Brazil or Afric came, 


Land of Simoom and Sirocco, 
And he seems extremely tame. 


There he woo'd and won a dusky 
Bride, of instincts like his own ; 

Talk’d of love till he was husky 
[n a tongue to us unknown, 


Side by side ’twas theirs to ravage 
The potato-ground, or cut 
Down the unsuspecting sav 
With the well-aim’d cocoa-nut: 


Till the miscreant Stranger tore him 
Screaming from his blue-faced fair ; 
And they flung strange raiment o’er him, 

Raiment that he could not bear.’ 


Another mood finds Mr. Calver- 
ley thinking of his ‘ First Love,’ 
and wondering where she is now, 
and what she is doing. He asks: 
Has she wedded some gigantic shrimper, 
That sweet mite with whom I loved to 
play? 
Is she girt with babes that whine and 
whimper, 
That bright being who was always 
gay? 
Then answers : 
* Yes; she has at least a dozen wee things! 
Yes ; I see her darning corduroys, 
Scouring floors, and setting out the tea- 
things 
For a howling herd of hungry boys.’ 
But then he is for ever congratu- 
lating himself upon his ‘scapes 
from matrimony. Here is the 
way in which he opens ‘ On the 
Brink ? 
*I watch’d her as she stoop'd to pluck 
A wild flower in her hair to twine; 


And wish’d that it had been my luck 
To call her mine, 


Anon I heard her rate with mad, 
Mad words the babe within its cot ; 
And felt particularly glad 
That it had not,’ 
‘Precious Stones’ is the title of 
a lyric in which he celebrates the 
loyalty with which some ladies 
preserved the cherry-stones which 
‘my prince’ left upon his plate. 
For a time he assumes the person- 
ality of one of the ecstatic damsels, 
and tells how 
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‘Lightly the spoonfuls enter’d 

That mouth on which the gaze 

Of ten fair girls was centred 
In rapturous amaze. 

Soon that august assemblage clear‘d 
The dish ; and, as they ate, 

The stones all coyly reappear’d 
On each illustrious plate. 


And when his Royal Highness 
Withdrew to take the air, 
Waiving cur natural shyness, 
We swoop'd upon his chair: 
Policemen at our garments clutch’d ; 
We mock’'d those feeble powers ; 
And soon the treasures that had touch’d 
Exalted lips were ours,’ 


He concludes : 


‘Let Parliament abolish 

Churches and states and thrones; 

With reverent hand I'll polish 
Still, still my cherry-stones. 

A clod, a piece of orange-peel, 
An end of a cigar, 

Once trod on by a princely heel, 
How beautiful they are!’ 


Modern toadyism is here pleasantly 
ridiculed. Mr. Calverley in another 
place quizzes the supernaturally 
contented portion of mankind, of 
whom he says: 


‘Friend, there be they on whom mishap 
Or never or so rarely comes, 
That, when they think thereof, they snap 
Derisive thumbs, 


The trout, the grouse, the early pea, 
By such, if there, are freely taken; 

If not, they munch with equal glee 
Their bit of bacon, 


When for that early train they're late, 
They do not make their woes the text 
Of sermons in the Times, but wait 
On for the next ; 


And jump inside, and only grin 
Should it appear that that dry wag, 
The guard, omitted to put in 
Their carpet-bag.’ 


At another, the object of his 
‘solemn mockery’ is the (late) in- 
offensive beadle of the Burlington 
Arcade, who is thus addressed in 
grave Byronic rhythm: 


‘ Yes, ye are beautiful, The young street 
ys 
Joy in your beauty. Are ye there to 


bar 
Their pathway to that paradise of toys, 
Ribbons, and rings? Who'll blame ye 
if ye are? 
Surely no shrill and clattering crowd 
should mar 
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The dim aisle’s stillness, where in noon’s 
mid-glow 
Trip fair-hair'd girls to boot-shop or 
bazaar ; 
Where at soft eve serenely to and fro 
The sweet boy-graduates walk, nor deem 
the pastime slow,’ 


In a third instance, the motives 
that animate the ordinary money- 
hunter are exposed with charming 
frankness and insouciance : 
*Canst thou love me, lady ? 
I’ve not learn’d to woo ; 
Thou art on the shady 
Side of sixty-two, 
Still I love thee dearly ! 
Thou hast lands and pelf; 
But I love thee merely, 
Merely for thyself. 
Wilt thou love me, fairest ? 
Though thou art not fair; 
And I think thou wearest 
Some one else's hair. 
Thou couldst love, though, dearly ; 
And, as I am told, 
Thou art very nearly 
Worth thy weight in gold, 
Love me, bashful fairy ! 
I've an empty purse ; 
And I've “ moods” which vary, 
Mostly for the worse. 
Love me, lady, dearly, 
If you'll be so good ; 
Though I don’t see clearly 
On what ground you should, 
Love me, ah, or love me 
Not, but be my bride! 
Do not simply shove me 
(So to speak) aside! 
P’r’aps it would be dearly 
Purchased at the price ; 
But a hundred yearly 
Would be very nice.’ 


Elsewhere Mr. Calverley’s hu- 
mour runs into the vein of parody, 
a popular form of persiflage, in 
which he is very happy. Indeed, 
we have had few things so able 
as his poetical travesties since 
‘Bon Gualtier’ furnished the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of ‘ Locksley 
Hall.’ Many of his predecessors 
have written ably in particular 
cases, but few single writers have 
produced so many admirable speci- 
mens of this sort of tour de force. 
Here, for example, is Browning in 
his wildest mood : 

*You see this pebble-stone? It’s a thing 
I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ 
the day— 
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I like to dock the smaller parts 0’ speech, 

As we curtail the already curtail’d cur 

(You catch the paronomasia, play ‘po’ 
words ?)— 

Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days, 

Well, to my muttons, I purchased the 
concern, 

And clapt it i’ my poke, having given for 
sam 


e 
By way o’ chop, swop, barter, or ex- 


ange— 

“Chop” was my snickering dandiprat's 
own term— 

One shilling and fourpence, current coin 
o’ the realm. 

O-n-e, one, and f-o-u-r, four 

Pence, one and fourpence—you are with 
me, sir?” 


Here is Miss Ingelow, with all 
her affectation of a diction marked 
by the revival of old obsolete terms 
and other curious eccentricities of 
expression : 


‘Boats were curtsying, rising, bowing 
(Boats in that climate are so polite), 
And sands were a ribbon of green endow- 


ing, 
And O, the sun-dazzle on bark and 
bite!... 


Song-birds darted about, some inky 
As coal, some snowy (I ween) as curds, 
Or rosy as pinks, or as roses pinky— 
They reck of no eerie to come, those 
birds! 


But they skim over bents which the 
mill-stream washes, 
Or hang in the lift ‘neath a white 
cloud’s hem ; 
They need no parasols, no goloshes ; 
And good Mrs. Trimmer she feedeth 
them,’ 


It is impossible not to sympathise 
with the persifleur when, at the 
conclusion of the piece from which 
I quote, he draws the moral : 


*O, if billows and pillows, and hours and 
flowers, 
And all the brave rhymes of an elder 


day, 

Could be furl’d together, this genial 
weather, 

And carted, or carried on “wafts” 

away, 

Nor ever again trotted out—ah me! 

How much fewer volumes of verse 
there'd be!’ 


Here the writer is doing a positive 
service to the public in casting 
ridicule upon a style which so 
largely vitiates the poetry of the 
day, and especially of the imita- 
tors of Mr. Tennyson. Finally, 
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here is his perversion of poor Tom 
Moore, in a strain in which Mr. 
H. S. Leigh has also succeeded 
excellently : 
‘*Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour! 
My fondest hopes would not decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower 
Which was the first to fade away! .. . 
I never nursed a young gazelle ; 
But I was given a paroquet 
(How I did nurse him if unwell !) ; 
He's imbecile, but lingers yet. 
He’s green, with an enchanting tuft ; 
He melts me with his small black eye; 
He'd look inimitable stuff'd, 
And knows it, but he will not die!... 


And then I bought a dog—a queen! 
Ah, Tiny, dear departing pug! 
She lives, but she is past sixteen, 
And scarce can crawl across the rug. 
I loved her beautiful and kind ; 
Delighted in her pert bow- wow : 
But now she snaps if you don’t mind ; 
*Twere lunacy to love her now.’ 
Altogether, we are inclined to 
regard Mr. Calverley, in the depth 
and variety of his humour as well 
as in his piquancy and freshness, 
as one of the best of living persi- 
fleurs. Nor is the dignity one to be 
despised, when we remember that 
there can be as much perfection 
in a lyric as in an epic, in one 
kind of poetry as in another. The 
persifleur naturally deals with tri- 
fles, but he need not treat them 
in a trifling manner. It is not so 
easy as it seems to write with 
brightness, lightness, and the 
sense of proportion. It is very 
possible for persiflage to bore one 
if it is sustained too long. But 
this writer seems to know instinc- 
tively where to stay his hand. 
The late lamented Lord Neaves, 
who is perhaps better known than 
Mr. Calverley, though not by 
name, had less airiness and more 
earnestness than his younger rival, 
his persiflage having generally the 
very definite object in view of 
working some social or scientific 
reformation. Nor is it improbable 
that his pointed exposés of some 
of the social follies and scientific 
absurdities of the day have had 
more effect in demolishing the 
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influence of these than many ser- 
mons and leading articles that 
have been directed against them. 
Such power has ridicule that, if 
aptly managed, with an art which 
is as all-important to persiflage as 
to any other effort at creation, it 
can undermine and finally destroy 
anything that is really deleterious 
in any field whatever. The Dar- 
winian theory may be said to have 
received its death-blow, so far as 
the general public is concerned, 
when Lord Neaves published his 
famous song on ‘The Origin of 
Species.” That was when it was 
fashionable to deduce that origin 
from a ‘Monad.’ As the moqueur 
said : 

* Not one or two ages sufficed for the feat, 

It required a few millions the change to 

complete ; 
But now the thing’s done, and it looks 


rather neat, 
Which nobody can deny, 


The ae —~ > a our great-great- 
i 


grandsire, 
To little or nothing at first did aspire ; 
But at last to have offspring it took a 


desire, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Thts Monad becoming a father or mother, 
By budding or bursting produced such 


another ; 
And shortly there follow’d a sister or 
brother, 
Which nobody can deny,’ 


But it is not necessary to dwell 
upon anything so familiar. Only 
mark the sly shrewdness of the 
moral drawn : 


* But mm ay afraid, if we do not take 


A relapeo to low life may our prospects 
impair; 
So of beastly peceeneiine, let us beware, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Their ney, position our children may 


And, =... to all fours, must then nar- 
row their views, 
Which would wholly unfit them for fill- 
ing our shoes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Their vertebre next might betaken away, 
When they'd sink to an oyster, or insect, 
stifal part of 
Or the pitifu part ofa polypus pla 
Which ch nobody can deny.’ ” 












Afterwards, when the theory was 
developed into the supposition 
that man was the descendant of 
‘a group of marine animals, re- 
sembling the larve of existing 
Ascidians,’ so called ‘from the 
resemblance which many of them 
exhibit in shape to a two-necked 
jar or bottle,’ Lord Neaves came 
out with a ‘Darwinian Ditty,’ 
called ‘ The Leather Bottél,’ which 
clenched the business : 


‘Now Darwin proves as clear as mud, 
That, endless ages ere the Flood, 
The Coming Man's primeval form 
Was simply an Ascidian worm ; 
And having then the habit got 
Of passing liquor down his throat, 
He keeps it still, and shows full well 
That man was once—a leather bottei.’ 


‘The Origin of Language’ is treated 
by our persifleur more respectfully. 
All he says is, he knows naught 
of the matter: 


* Who knows if what Adam might speak 

Was mono- or poly-syllabic ? 

Was Gothic, or Gaelic, or Greek, 
Tartaric, Chinese, or Arabic ? 

It may have been Sanskrit or Zend, 
It must have been something or other ; 

But thus far I'll stoutly contend, 
It wasn’t the tongue of his mother.’ 


Thus laughingly does he dispose 
of the whole question. He de- 
clines to discuss anything so un- 
profitable. As he says: 


‘In courtship suppose you can't sing 
Your Cara, your Liebe, your Zoé, 
A kiss and a sight of the ring 
Will more quickly prevail with your 
Chloe. 
Or if you in twenty strange tongues 
Could call for a beef-steak and bottle, 
A purse with less learning and lungs 
Would bring them much nearer your 
throttle.’ 


He concludes, however, with the 
most Philistine preference for his 
own language : 


‘The speech of old England for me ; 
It serves upon every occasion ! 
Henceforth, like our soil, let it be 
Exempted from foreign invasion, 
It answers for friendship and love, 
For all sorts of feeling and thinking ; 
And lastly, all doubts to remove, 
It answers for singing and drinking.’ 


‘Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter’ 
is analysed in a series of stanzas, 
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of which the concluding one is 
not only concluding, but conclu- 
sive : 
‘If there’s neither mind nor matter, 
Mill's existence, too, we shatter ; 


If you still believe in Mill, 
elieve as well in mind and matter.’ 


In ‘Dust and Disease’ we have 
Professor Tyndall's celebrated lec- 
ture reproduced in petto with an 
effectiveness to which the lecture, 
able as it was, could not possibly 
lay claim; for, for the one who 
would peruse the lecture, hun- 
dreds probably would read the 
lyric, and be impressed more 
deeply by its ‘gay wisdom’ than 
by the Tyndallian style, fascinat- 
ing as it is to those who can ap- 
preciate it. Lord Neaves does 
not—how could he !—poke fun at 
the theory; but he used it as an 
engine for poking fun all round 
at our legislators, lawyers, eccle- 
siastics, doctors, diplomatists, and 
people of fashion. 

He had his say, indeed, on 
almost every question of current 
social interest. That of women’s 
right to a degree in medicine, 
Lord Neaves regarded with kind- 
ly patronage : 

‘Yet without a degree, see how well the 

Sex knows 

How to bind up our wounds and to lighten 
our woes ! 

They need no Doctor's gown their fair 
limbs to enwrap ; 

They need ne'er hide their locks in a 
Graduate's cap ; 

So I wonder a woman, the Mistress of 
Hearts, 

Would descend to aspire to be Master of 

rts; 
A Ministering Angel in Woman we see, 


And an Angel need covet no other De- 
gree.’ 


His lines on the ‘ Permissive Bill’ 
have done more harm to the cause 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson has at heart 
than even that amusing gentle- 
man’s own speeches. And that 
is ne light boast. Rarely has a 
proposed enactment been more 
pithily or memorably summed up : 
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‘“ Pray what is this Permissive Bill 
That some folks rave about ? 
I can’t, with all my pains and skill, 
Its meaning quite make out.” 
“O, it’s a little simple Bill 
That seeks to pass incog., 


—to prev — 

7 cone count os _ 
Again, his verses in deprecation 
of the gloom with which a mis- 
taken zeal surrounds our Sundays 
—in Lord Neaves’s country espe- 
cially—are full of that combined 
humour and good sense which 
makes his persiflage at once so 
pleasant and so wholesome. The 
irony is very happy: 
‘The face of kind Nature is fair ; 

But our system obscures its effulgence: 


How sweet is a breath of fresh air! 
But our rules don't allow the indul- 


gence. 
These — their walks, and green 
we’ 


TS, 
Might be free to the poor man for one 


day ; 
But no, the glad plants and gay flowers 
Mustn't bloom orsmell sweetly on Sun- 
day. 


What though a good precept we strain, 
Till hateful and hurtful we make it! 
What though, in thus putting the rein, 
We may draw it so tight as to break it! 
Abroad we forbid folks to roam, 
For fear they get social or frisky ; 
But of course they can sit still at home, 
And get dismally drunk upon whisky. 


Then, though we can’t certainly tell 
What mirth may molest us on Monday, 
At least, to begin the week well, 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday.’ 


It is hardly possible that so pun- 
gent a performance as this can 
have heen without some good 
effect. His solitary onslaught 
upon literary follies is contained 
in his ‘ sensational song’ on ‘ How 
to make a Novel,’ which may be 
compared with Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
bright little effort in the same 
direction. Lord Neaves remarks : 
‘ Never mind your plot ; 
*Tisn’t worth the trouble: 
Throw into the pot 
What will boil and bubble. 
Character’s a jest ; 
What’s the use of study ? 


All will stand the test 
That's black enough and bloody.... 
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Tame is virtue’s school ; 

Paint, as more effective, 
Villain, knave, and fool, 

With always a Detective ; 
Hate for Love may sit; 

Gloom will do for Gladness ; 
Banish Sense and Wit, 

And dash in lots of Madness. 
Stir the broth about ; 

Keep the furnace glowing : 
Soon we'll pour it out 

In three bright volumes flowing. 
Some may jeer and gibe: 

We know where the shop is, 
Ready to subscribe 

For a thousand copies.’ 


Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s analysis is 
not quite so severe, but it is 
equally truthful as applied to the 
ordinary namby-pamby story, 
which tells the usual love-tale, 
and no more: 
‘VOL. I. 
A winning wile, 
A sunny smile, 
A feather: 
A tiny talk, 
A pleasant walk, 
Together! 
VOL. I. 
A little doubt, 
A playful pout, 
Capricious : 
A merry miss, 
A stolen kiss, 
Delicious !! 
VOL. II. 
You ask mamma, 
Consult papa, 
With pleasure: 
And both repent 
This rash event 
At leisure!!!" 


In the matter of parody Mr. Cal- 
verley is run very close by Mr. 
Lewis Carroll, or may we not 
rather call him by the name he 
bears by baptism—Mr. Lutwidge 
Dodgson? Mr. Dodgson has 
written, one way or another— 
either in Alice or Phantasma- 
goria—some charming comic 
poetry, but none of it, perhaps, 
comes up in excellence to his 
travesties. Even the ‘ Walrus 
and the Carpenter,’ exquisite as it 
is, gives way to ‘Jabberwocky,’ 
which is the finest possible skit 
upon the unintelligible ‘ poetry’ 








of the fleshly school. Everybody 
—boy or girl, man or woman— 
ought to know it by this time : 


** And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!” 
He chortled in his joy. 


*T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 

Ail mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome rathes outgrabe.’ 


Mr. W.S. Gilbert has a ‘ poem’ 
of very similar character to this, 
written, I believe, before it, and 
ridiculing, I imagine, the senti- 
mental ballads to which so much 
‘music’ is set nowadays, and with 
which young ladies torture us in 
every drawing-room. It is ex- 
tremely clever. It runs: 


* Sing for the garish eye, 
When the moonless brandlings cling ! 
Let the froddering crooner cry, 
And the braddled sapster sing. 
For never and never again 
Will the tottering beechlings play, 
For bratticed wrackers are singing anos, 
And the throngers croon He 


Hasten, © hapful blue— 
Blue of the shimmering brow ; 
Hasten the deed to do 
That shall roddle the welkin now! 
For never again shall a cloud 
Out-thribble the babbling day, 
When bratticed wrackers are singing 
aloud, 
And the throngers croon in May !" 


In its way this is almost, if not 
quite, as good as ‘ Jabberwocky,’ 
whose author has parodied Mr. 
Swinburne more obviously still 
—in one of his peculiar rhythms 
especially—in the piece he calls 
‘Alatanta in Camden Town.’ 
Thus : 


*O that languishing yawn ! 
O those eloquent eyes! 
I was drunk with the dawn 
Of a splendid surmise— 
I was stung by a look, I was slain by a 
tear, by a tempest of sighs, 


And I whisper’d, “I guess 
The sweet secret thou keepest, 
And the dainty distress 
That thou wistfully weepest ; 
And the though is, ‘ License or bans?” 
undoubtedly banns are 
eapest,” 
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Then her white hand I clasp'd, 
And with kisses I crown ‘a - 
But she glared and she gasp’ 
And she mutter’d, “Con pana it!” 
Or at least, it was something like that, but 
the noise of the omnibus drown'd 
it.’ 
Take, again, as another most suc- 
cessful specimen of this sort of 
persiflage, Mr. Dodgson’s now 
well-known burlesque of Southey’s 
‘Father William.’ A verse or two 
will suffice to show the happi- 
ness of the travesty : 


*“You are old, Father William,” the 
young man said, 
“And your hair has become very 
white ; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your 
head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 
“In my youth,” Father William re- 
plied to his son, 
“T fear'd it might injure my brain ; 
But now that I’m perfectly sure I have 
none, 
Why, I do it again and again,” 
“You are old,” said the youth, “and 
your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet ; 
Yet you finish’d the goose, with the 
bones and the beak— 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 
“In my youth,” said his father, “I 
took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife; 
And the muscular strength that it gave 


to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.”’ 


Talking about parody, few have 
done better in this way than Mr. 
H. S. Leigh, whose Carols of 
Cockayne contain some diverting 
specimens thereof. I note one 
especially on Wordsworth’s ‘We 
are Seven,’ which is really comic- 
ally treated. It is called ‘A 
Pastoral Story, after Wordsworth :’ 


‘I marvell’d why a simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
Should utter groans so very wild, 
And look as pale as Death. 
Adopting a parental tone, 
I ask’d her why she cried ; 
The damsel answer’d, with a groan, 
“T’ve got a pain inside | 
I thought it would have sent me mad 
Last night about eleven.” 
Said I, “ What is it makes you bad? 
How many apples have you had?” 
She answer’d, * Only seven, 
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“ And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maid ?” quoth I. 

“0, "please, sir, mother gave me four, 
But they were in a pie!” 


“Tf that’s the case,” I stammer’d out, 
“OF course you've had eleven.” 

The maiden answer'd, with a pout, 
**T ain’t had more nor seven !” 


I wonder'd largely what she meant, 
And said, “ I’m bad at riddles ; 

But I know where little girls are sent 
For telling taradiddles, 


Now if you won’t reform,” said I, 
“‘ You'll never go to heaven,” 
But all in vain ; each time I try, 
That little idiot makes reply, 
“T ain’t had more nor seven 
POSTSCRIPT. 
To borrow Wordsworth's name was wrong 
Or slightly py 
And so I'd better call my song, 
“Lines after Ache-Jnside,”’ 


There is also an excellent travesty 
upon the ‘ Raven,’ with the re- 
frain of ‘Nelly Moore,’ and a 
parody on Moore already referred 
to ; but the above, perhaps, is the 
best thing Mr. Leigh has done in 
this direction. 

In Mr. Frederick Locker's 
London Lyrics we come upon 
some genuine examples of the 
spirit which makes graceful fun 
with an underlying earnestness of 
tone. There is an obvious moral 
in the lines called ‘ Beggars,’ in 
which a happy exposé is given to 
the common want of charity that 
shelters itself under the epithet of 
* indiscriminate :’ 

‘As I walk from my club, and am deep in 
a strophe 
That rolls upon all that is delicious in 


Sophy, 

I'm humbly address’d by an 
unnerving— 

So tatter’d a dame must be “highly de- 
serving.” 


“ object” 


She begs, and I'm touch'd, but I’ve much 
circumspection ; 

I stifle remorse with a soothing reflec- 
tion— 

That cases of vice are by no means a 
rarity— 

The worst vice of all’s indiscriminate 
charity. ... 


“ There's a AT resent for you, sir!” Yes, 
to her thrift, 
My pet has been able to buy me a gift : 
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And she slips in my hand—the delight- 
fully sly thing !— 

A paper-weight form’d of a bronze lizard 
writhing. 


“What a charming cadeau! 
I, “‘ so well made ; 

But perhaps you don't know, you ex- 
travagant jade, 

That in casting this metal a live harm- 
less lizard 

Was cruelly tortured in ghost and in 
gizzard ?” 


and,” said 


“ Pooh, | ow !” said my lady (I ought to 


end her; 
Her head may be giddy; her heart must 
be tender), 
“ Hopgarten protests they've no feeling ; 
and so 


It is only their muscular movement, you 
know.” 


Thinks I, when I've said au revoir, and 
depart 
(A Comb in my pocket, a Weight at my 


eart), 
And when wretched mendicants writhe, 
we've a notion 
That begging is only a muscular motion.’ 


More playful in character, but not 
less effective in its way, is the 
little lyric called ‘ An Old Buffer,’ 
in which youthful scepticism is 
contrasted with maternal ortho- 
doxy, not without a gleam of fun 
being shed upon the latter by one 
who sympathises less with the 
mother than the child: 


‘* A knock-me-down sermon, and worthy 
of Birch,” 
Say I to my wife, as we toddle from 
church, 


“Convincing, indeed,” is the lady's re- 
mark : 

“ How logical, too, on the size of the 
Ark !” 


Then Blossom cut Ay without begging 
our pardo 

“ Pa, was it as big’ as the "Logical Gar- 
dens ?” 


“Miss Blossom,” said I, to my dearest 
of dearies, 
““Papa disapproves of nonsensical 
queries ; 
The Ark was an Ark, and had people 
to build it; 
Enough that we read Noah built it and 
fill’d it: 
Mamma does not ask how he caught his 
opossums—” 
Said she, “That remark is as foolish as 
Blossom's,” 
This has all Mr. Locker’s exqui- 


site airiness and ease. 
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Now let us dip into the volumes 
published by Mr. Locker’s brother 
in art, Mr. Austin Dobson, who 
differs from Mr. Locker chiefly in 
the clear-cut classicism of his verse 
and in the decisive brightness of 
his wit. Mr. Locker’s muse 
moves more—what shall I say}— 
heartily along, more careless of the 
exact mode of expression, or, if 
not really more careless, at least 
apparently so. Where Mr. Locker 
is humorous rather than witty, 
Mr. Dobson is witty rather than 
humorous. You see this in the 
rapid interchange of chaff in the 
now well-known ‘Idyll in the 
Conservatory, which is a gem of 
drawing-room persiflage : 

‘“1f I were you, when ladies are so lavish, 

Sir, as to keep me every waltzbut two, 

I would not dance with odious Miss 


MacTavish, 
If I were you!” 


“If T were you, who vow you cannot suffer 
Whiff of the best—the mildest ‘honey- 
, 


ew, 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming 
Puffer, 
If I were you!” 


Even to write the Cynical 
“No; I should doubtless find flirtation 
fitter, 
If I were you!” 


“If I were you, I would not, sir, be bitter, 


“Really, you would! Why, Frank, you're 
quite delightful ! 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue; 
Borrow my fan; I would not look so 
frightful, 
If I were you!”’ 


There is something very clever, 
too, in this ‘ Dialogue from Plato,’ 
in which the tone of colloquy is 
quite in the manner of the best 
society. Here, again, the per- 
siflage is of the best: 


‘“You’re reading Greek?” “I am—and 
you ?” 
“QO, mine’s a mere romancer !” 
"Bo Plato is.” “Then read him—do; 
And I'll read mine in answer.” 


I read: “ My Plato (Plato, too,— 
That wisdom thus should harden !) 

Declares blue eyes look doubly blue 
Beneath a Dolly Varden.” 
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She smiled. “My book in turn avers 
(No author's name is stated) 

That sometimes these philosophers 
Are sadly mistransiated.” 


“ But hear, the next’s in stranger style: 
The Cynic School asserted 

That two red lips which part and smile 
May not be controverted !” 


She smiled once more. “ My book, I find, 
Observes some modern doctors 

Would make the Cynics out a kind 
Of album-verse concocters.” 


Then I, “Why not? Ephesian law, 
No less than time’s tradition, 

Enjoin’d fair speech on all who saw 
Diana's apparition !” 

She blush’d—this time. “If Plato's page 
No wiser precept teaches, 

Then I'd renounce the doubtful sage, 
And walk to Burnham Beeches.” 


“ Agreed!” I said. “For Socrates 
(I find he, too, is talking) 

Thinks Learning can’t remain at ease 
When Beauty goes a-walking,”’ 


There is less of the spirit of 
persiflage in Mr. Dobson’s second 
volume than in his first; the 
‘Proverbs in Porcelain’ being 
pitched generally in a higher key. 
* Cupid's Alley,’ however, is a good 
specimen of this peculiar vein, 
whilst there is a charming air of 
gay imsouciance in the various 
triolets, rondels, and rondeaux 
contained in the collection. What, 
for example, could be better than 
this ?— 

‘ Freeze, freeze, O icy wind! 
Lucilla’s cap's awry ; 
No signal undesign'd 
To those that read the sky. 
Dull drags the breakfast by ; 
She's something on her mind. 
Freeze, freeze, O icy wind! 
Lucilla’s cap's awry. 
“You're tired.” “ And you're unkind.” 
“You're cross.” “ That I deny!” 
‘* Perhaps you're both combined.” 
“T'm tired of you. Good-bye.” 
Freeze, freeze, O icy wind! 
Lucilla’s cap’s awry.’ 

I have already quoted a little 
thing from Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
Boudoir Ballads, the best thing 
in which—the best thing, indeed, 
that the writer has produced in 
verse—is that very pretty piece, 
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‘ Pet’s Punishment,’ which is in 
the happiest spirit of banter : 


‘O, if my love offended me, 
And we had words together, 
To show her I would master her, 
I'd whip her with a feather. 


If then she, like a naughty girl, 
Would tyranny declare it, 

I'd give my pet a cross of pearl, 
And make her always bear it. 

If still she tried to sulk and sigh, 
And threw away my posies, 

I’d catch my darling on the ay, 
And smother her with roses. ... 


And if she dared her lips to pout, 
Like many pert young misses, 
I'd wind my arm her waist about, 

And punish her with kisses.’ 


But if I attempted to enumerate 
all the skilful persifleurs of the 
present day, where should I stop? 
There is Mr. Gilbert, from whom 
I have already quoted, and whose 
Bab Ballads would supply an in- 
exhaustible fund of comical quota- 
tion. If there ever was a moqueur, 
it is he. Not only his lyric verses, 
but his plays, are full of the 
essence of persiflage—of the dis- 
position to ‘ poke fun’ at every- 
thing, from love to lollipops. 
Look, too, at Mr. Burnand, with 
his exquisite ballad of ‘True to 
Poll; at Mr. Courthorpe, with 
his gracefully-humorous ‘ Paradise 
of Birds,’ surpassed only in occa- 
sional felicity by poor Mortimer 
Collins’s ‘ British Birds.’ Look, 
too, at the clever work of Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell, whose 
Pegasus Resaddled is almost, if 
not quite, as mirth-provoking as 
his Puck on Pegasus. There is 
something of the true spirit of 
raillery in the amusing description 
of ‘School Feeds,’ reminiscent as 
the dénouement is of a well-known 
cut in Punch : 


‘ Alone amid the festive throng 
One infant brow is sad; 
One cherub face is wet with grief— 
“ What ails you, little lad? , 
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It's clear you're —_ off your feed ; 
Your la have fled ; 
Perhaps some tfitle: faithful friend 
Has punch’d your little head ? 


You miss some well-remember'd face 
The merry rout among— 

The lips that blest, the arms that prest, 
The neck to which you clung? 

A brother’s voice? a sister's smile? 
Perhaps—you’ve burnt your tongue ? 


Here, on a sympathetic breast, 
Your tale of suffering pour. 

Come, darling! tell me all. ” © Boo-hoo ! 
I can’t eat any more ! 

Mr. Sawyer deserves to rank 
among the best of modern paro- 
dists. Some of his travesties are 
exceedingly successful ; the follow- 
ing, on ‘ Home they brought her 
Warrior dead,’ among the number. 
It is very wicked, but it is very 
clever. 

* Home they brought her sailor son, 
Grown a man across the sea; 


Tall, and broad, and black of beard, 
And hoarse of voice as man may be, 


Hand to shake and mouth to kiss, 
Both he offer’d ere he spoke. 

But she said, “ What man is this, 
Comes to play a sorry joke?” 

Then they praised him —call’d him 


“ 


“Tightest lad that ever stept.” 
But her son she did not know, 
And she neither smiled nor wept. 


Rose, a nurse of ninety years, 
Set a pigeon-pie in sight. 
She saw him eat. “’Tis he! ’tis he!” 
She knew him by his appetite.’ 

Here I must stay my hand, for 
I have not space at my disposal 
to do more than refer to the poetry 
of persiflage which has been given 
to us, not only by English writers 
like Matthew Browne, H.J. Byron, 
G. J. Cayley, H. Savile Clarke, 
H. B. Famie, J. R. Planché, 
Robert Reece, G. O. Trevelyan, 
Godfrey Turner, and Edmund 
Yates, but by O. W. Holmes, 
Bret Harte, E. C. Stedman, 
J. G. Saxe, J. Russell Lowell, 
and other gifted Americans. I 
have dwelt too long in very plea- 
sant ways, and now must stop my 
pen. 

W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 





WITH BAG AND BAGGAGE, 


L 
BRIGHT NORMANDY. 


YesTerpay among the pleasant 
downs and woods of Kent—to- 
day I am in Normandy, seated 
on the trunk of a fallen tree, as 
tired as I can be. But here at 
last are shade and tranquillity. A 
leafy screen defends me from the 
hot sunshine; a pleasant quie- 
tude prevails, broken now and 
then by the rasp ofa saw close at 
hand, the tinkle of bells from 
some passing voiture, and the soft 
argued of the surges down be- 
ow. 

Before me is a rude broken 
declivity, at the foot of which 
the sea stretches out into the 
hazy distance, hazy with too much 
glare. The sea dimples gently 
with the tide, and is of a charm- 
ing green, streaked with yellow 
lines of shallows, where lurk the 
treacherous sand-banks. To the 
left the coast-line runs out blue 
and clear, till it is lost in the 
horizon ; and over there, glittering 
in the sunshine, are the roofs of 
Trouville the gay, nestled snugly 
under the hills. Nearer at hand, on 
a low spit of land projecting into 
the bay, is Havre, with white daz- 
zling houses and great black ship- 
building sheds; its harbour, with 
a forest of masts, and the white 
pier-head and lighthouse, cleaving 
the waves. Steamers in the bay 
swing lazily at their moorings ; 
and a big Atlantic monster in the 
offing shoots out a puff of white 
vapour athwart the blue, like that 
sea-beast, leviathan, idly spouting 
on the deep. Inland the prospect 
is limited to a steep hill-side and 
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a white chalky path, that leads to 
the heights and to the bluff head- 
land of Cape la Heéve, that 
stretches lion-like into the sea, 
with its wrinkled front and tawny 
forelock. 

I am as tired as I well can be, 
—for it was roughish at sea last 
night, and the sun rose over great 
green rollers crested with foam,— 
and this attempt to form a settle- 
ment upon a foreign shore is ac- 
companied with many difficulties. 
We have had struggles with com- 
missionnaires ; with porters who 
would charge us almost as much 
for carrying our baggage a hun- 
dred yards as its transit would 
cost from here to Jerusalem ; and 
we have been inveigled by a smil- 
ing woman to partake ofa repast, 
in which a tarnished shrimp in- 
cautiously plucked by a youngster, 
has been set down in the bill for 
two francs. My ears too are 
deafened by incessant jabbering 
of propriétaires, expatiating on the 
advantages of their pavillons and 
apartments; anxious care is gnaw- 
ing at my heart-strings, for at this 
moment I don’t know what roof 
will cover me and my belongings. 
There are children in whom I 
am interested camping out some 
miles hence ; a wife, happily ener- 
getic and determined, carrying on 
the battle with the propriétaires. 
But for myself, I am a beaten 
man ; my legs, my heart, will carry 
me no farther. I can only sit 
upon this log, and smoke, 

A white road is just in front of 
me, that comes winding up from 
the town, among pavillons, ki- 
osques, and clumps of shrubs; the 
minaret of the établissement of 
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St. Adresse peers out from below 
the tricolor floating gently from 
its flagstaff. A delicious westerly 
breeze has sprung up, cool, sweet, 
and pure ; fresh from thousands of 
miles of sea-waves. Along the 
white road comes a gently trick- 
ling current of traffic. Workmen 
in faded blue-cotton garments 
tramp easily along, pausing, as 
they gain the crest of the hill, to 
rest, and view the prospect. Chil- 
dren in twos and threes—at sight 
of whom one ceases to believe 
the little wretches in the fashion- 
plates exaggerated specimens— 
duly attended by stout bonnes in 
white caps with shining ruddy 
faces. Then a fiacre comes jing- 
ling along, with monsieur from 
Havre, and madame his wife, and 
the young mademoiselle, sallow 
sympathetic-looking females, who 
are making the course aux phares 
—the drive to the lighthouses on 
the crest ofthe cape. Then come 
more bonnes, and now red-legged 
soldiers of the 119th Regiment of 
the Line, small and swart, quite 
foreign-looking contrasted with 
the burly Normans. A troop of 
scholars from the Lycée, of all 
colours and shades, with the kepis 
and braided frocks that are so in 
keeping with academic studies. 
Then pass more children,—poor 
people’s children these, acute 
and adroit,—the girls in black 
calengons, with skirts of many 
washed-out colours; soldiers, 
again,—of the artillery this time, 
—-trudging up to the fort on the 
heights; loaves of dark drab- 
coloured bread under one arm, and 
nests of tin canteens full of po- 
tage swinging by a strap from the 
other. 

This nook in which we have 
found a haven and resting-place 
is, it seems, a wood-yard. We 
are trespassing on the hospitality 
of the carpenter, whose men are 
hard at work sawing away at a 
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log. In England we should have 
a saw-pit here, but they manage 
things better in France. Instead 
of sinking an unhappy workman 
overhead in a pit, deprived of 
light and air, and half blinded by 
the falling sawdust, they elevate 
the log to be sawn upon high tres- 
tles. The top sawyer enjoys a 
breezy and elevated position; the 
bottom sawyer stands firmly and 
comfortably on the level of the 
wide earth, and shares the light 
and air equally with his more 
highly-paid comrade. The con- 
trast is characteristic, and runs 
through everything. In England 
we only care for the top sawyers. 
There are disadvantages of course. 
When it is necessary to mount a 
new log upon the stage, the pro- 
cess is lengthy: a wooden der- 
rick is brought forward—there is 
much hauling and pulling before 
the matter is arranged. 

As I sit, half dozing on my log, 
I notice that suddenly the saw, 
which has been rasping along in 
a slow and easy rhythm, in- 
creases all of a sudden to double- 
quick time. I hear a quick step 
among the logs. It is the master, 
a red-faced choleric man in a 
white blouse: this garment he 
throws off energetically, and be- 
gins to tap the timber right and 
left with the French equivalent 
for a two-foot rule. The sawing 
goes on with frightful vigour ; too 
much zeal, for suddenly it stops 
with a rasping tooth-breaking 
crash—they have struck upon a 
nail. The red-faced carpenter 
dances a mad war-dance of rage, 
and hurls at his workmen’s heads 
a perfect torrent of injurious 
words. The sawyers look at their 
master in sullen silence, with 
dogged consciousness of guilt. 
The carpenter's anger, though 
fierce, is transient. The sub- 
sawyer sets to work to sharpen 
his saw, and the top sawyer helps 
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his master to mark off a bulk of 
timber with a chalked string. 
Then our carpenter pockets his 
rule, and puts on his blouse with 
the air of a man who has accom- 
plished a great work, and marches 
off to the accompaniment of the 
vigorous rasping of the reinstated 
saw. He will require repose after 
this, and refreshment, which he 
will get at his favourite café, over 
a fil of cognac, while he pushes 
to and fro the speckled clattering 
dominoes. 

The excessive energy of the 
saw would be fatal to repose if 
long continued. Happily it sub- 
sides as the footsteps of the mas- 
ter recede, and things reassume 
their tranquillity. A carriage now 
drives up—an open basket-work 
carriage, driven by an olive-com- 
plexioned coachman in a choco- 
late livery. 


‘Has monsieur chanced to ob- 


serve two nurses—deur nourrices 
—with their infants? 

Monsieur, among the crowd of 
bonnes and infants who have 
passed, has failed to notice any par- 
ticular pair ; but the sub-sawyer 
has been more observant. It is 
a capital opportunity to leave off 
sawing while he courteously ex- 
plains to Pierre the coachman 
that two nurses, such as he des- 
cribes, have climbed the path to- 
wards the Bois. 

Well, Pierre is quite content to 
wait till they descend. It is only 
the horse who is impatient ; but 
then he is a good deal worried by 
flies, and has not the gift of rea- 
son to tell him that it is of no use 
fretting. 

At the farther end of our log, 
another nurse seats herself with a 
clump of children—a portentous 
family for France, seven of them, 
ranging from zero to eight years 
in age. The two elder are charm- 
ing round-faced girls: not at all 
content these to sit in a row by 
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the nurse, and prattle about their 
shoe-ties and the gentility of their 
new hats; but full of energy, 
boastful, domineering, a trifle 
quarrelsome. My heart gives a 
warmer throb—I feel sure that 
these are little compatriots. 

‘I dump off here; ’oo tan’t,’ 
cries the youngest, perched upon 
the giddy height of a balk of tim- 
ber. 

The elder demurely plants her- 
self before me: 

‘ Dites-moi quelle heure est-il, 
s'il vous plait.’ 

‘Ah, you are English,’ as I reply 
in my native tongue. ‘I am Eng- 
lish too, but I can talk both 
French and English.’ This with 
an air of proud superiority. 

On the strength of our common 
fatherland, we become excellent 
friends; but Fate, in the shape of 
the white-capped Donne, cuts 
short our intercourse, and once 
more I am alone. 

Then, chatting loudly and 
cheerily, come down the steep 
path les deux nourrices, for whom 
the chariot waits. Deep-toned 
reproaches from the coachman at 
their tardiness; laughing shrill 
repartees from the nurses. The 
fat brown babies in their arms— 
fat, round, and tranquil, with 
great soft eyes—gaze tranquilly at 
the stranger. The calmness of 
those babies is amazing; they 
survey mankind with the same 
tranquil air dessus dessous on 
the nurses’ laps. Yes; they 
are brown all over, those babies 
—soft jolly little things that 
will grow up into dark-eyed 
heart-breaking girls by and by. 
There is a little refreshment for 
the nurses, as it happens, in the 
carriage — some big sunburnt 
pears and a bottle of light wine. 
Pierre disposes of the cork with 
his knife. He hasn’t got a baby 
to nurse, but he takes his share of 
the wine. The bottle is presently 
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emptied, and left upon the sward. 
One has often read how, in the 
desert, when an animal lies down 
to die, the sky, previously clear 
of all living things, becomes forth- 
with speckled by vultures ap- 
proaching the feast. Just in the 
same way, a gamin, previously in- 
visible, swoops down upon the 
abandoned bottle, hides it under 
his tattered jacket, and hurries 
away furtively with his bare dusty 
feet. And now they all pass 
away,—chattering nurses, insouci- 
ant babies, Pierre the coachman, 
the two sawyers, the furtive 
gamin,—‘ and leave the world to 
darkness and to me.’ 

The sun has disappeared, the 
sea is green no longer, but a cold 
and sullen gray. Over the broad 
wet sands long lines of carts are 
creaking dolefully along. The 
voices of the drivers come up 
hoarse and discordant. The pier- 
light shines out with ruddy glow, 
and along the heights the yellow 
beacons gleam like stars. Lights 
too are twinkling from the houses, 
and softly shining among the 
trees; the church-bells in the 
town are jangling softly the salut. 
A vague uneasiness creeps over 
me; there is no sign as yet of 
any of my belongings; and I 
don’t know where to look for 
them, if they don’t come to look 
for me. 

At last familiar voices sound 
through the gloom—children’s 
voices in cheerful recognition. 
Materfamilias too appears, fag- 
ged, but content. A home has 
been found at last ; dinner is in 
prospect. 

A garden black with shadow, 
lights twinkling beyond. Through 
a grove with pear-trees thickly 
hung with fruit, we come to a lit- 
tle plateau of gravel, where there 
are chairs and a little green bench. 
Beyond is the salle d manger, 
where a white cloth gleams in- 
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vitingly. A fragrant smell of 
cooking refreshes the wearied 
soul. I sink upon the little green 
bench, and light a pipe in thank- 
fulness. 


IL. 
THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 


‘You smoke a pipe, sir; I smoke 
a pipe with you,’ said a gruff voice 
from the darkness; and an old 
man came forward into the half 
light by the window. 

This was our host, M. Beau- 
voisin, the proprietor ofthe Maison 
Beauvoisin.. A rather untidy old 
gentleman, in a flannel jersey very 
tight at the wrist, and trousers 
that would have been better for 
buttons, only they would not 
have held; and if they had held, 
he would not have used them. 
There is something of the look of 
an old salt about him, in his 
grizzled weather-beaten face, and 
in his rolling gait. 

Something of the seaman, too, 
in the way he handles his pipe. 
Sailors rarely smoke a pipe right 
out. They carry one in the waist- 
coat-pocket half loaded, a litile 
fresh tobacco is crammed in upon 
this ; a few lusty puffs, and the 
pipe goes back to the waistcoat- 
pocket. Beauvoisin has a pipe 
in his waistcoat-pocket, and crams 
a screw of my tobacco on the top. 
He would puff away lustily ; but 
he has no light, neither have I. 

‘Du feu, ma poulette, du feu! 
cries the old man loudly. 

Ma poulette is a careworn old 
woman in a gray hood and black 
skirt, with a face that would be 
comely if you could see it for the 
dirt. About ma poulette I must tell 
you a little story. There are two 
families of us in this expedition : 
I and my wife and two little 
girls; Achates and Madame 
Achates and two boys. My wife 
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and Achates are energetic and 
determined ; his wife and I are 
lymphatic and as indolent as 
circumstances will allow. Achates 
and my wife were therefore com- 
missioned to hunt jointly for 
lodgings. Furnished rooms are 
most difficult to meet with in the 
neighbourhood. French families, 
when they go to the seaside, ge- 
nerally take a furnished pavillon, 
and bring with them plate, linen, 
kitchen utensils, and all the 
minor accessories of housekeep- 
ing. Thus you may find plenty of 
furnished pavilions at St. Adresse, 
and the same thing applies to 
most of the watering-places on 
the coast ; but lodgings completely 
furnished, with attendance, are 
very rare. These rooms at the 
Maison Beauvoisin were only 
found after a whole day’s anxious 
search. The rooms were airy and 
pleasant ; but Achates, who likes 
to depreciate anything he is going 
to buy, objected to the quality of 
the attendance. 

‘There is that old woman now 
—she is dirty, very dirty.’ 

Beauvoisin acquiesced : ‘ Dirty, 
yes—isn't she dirty ? 

* But couldn’t you change her? 
suggested Achates. 

‘Mon Dieu, non: c’est ma 
femme,’ replied Beauvoisin. And 
then he called the poor old lady his 
poulette, and made her bring him 
a light from the farthest kitchen 
ofall. A garrulous boastful old 
fellow, a clog and burden to his 
womankind, who are his most 
devoted slaves. He is proud of 
his personal appearance, evidently. 
How old would monsieur take 
him to be? 

‘ Fifty, perhaps,’ I say at ran- 
dom. 

He is seventy-nine. Yes, he 
remembers Napoleon, the great 
Napoleon. He was a boy when 
Napoleon visited Havre. Seventy 
years ago Beauvoisin went to sea 
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—more than seventy years ago— 
in the year 1804, or thereabouts. 
One of his early voyages was to 
Martinique, then besieged by the 
English. They were trying to 
run the blockade, and ran their 
ship aground, and were all taken 
prisoners. After being a prisoner 
for three months, Beauvoisin ran 
away ; he and a companion swam 
out to the roads. The bay was 
swarming with sharks, but they 
thought nothing about that. 
There were the ships swinging at 
their anchors, their lights shining 
over the water, and liberty at the 
end of the passage. Beauvoisin 
reached an English brig. They 
were glad enough to take him as 
a hand, for they were short- 
handed, although he was an 
enemy; but sensible people are 
never enemies. The brig was 
bound for Greenock, and landed 
him there. What became of his 
companion he did not know till 
ten years afterwards, when they 
met in the market-place of Havre, 
each with his bride on his arm. 
Yes, they had both been married 
on the same day. 

‘Ah,’ continued Beauvoisin, 
with a sigh, ‘I have had much 
experience of marriage, monsieur ; 
sixty years of it, no less—with 
one wife after another, and have 
brought up many families. What 
I shall do with this one, I don’t 
know.’ 

After hearing this, one could 
excuse a good deal of selfishness 
in old Beauvoisin—all the emo- 
tions but that, wear themselves 
out by use. The old man had 
lived in Scotland for five years, 
and there had learnt the sail- 
maker’s trade; then he came 
back and set up in that line of 
business at Havre. Nobody knew 
him; he had been given out as 
lost at sea. He took an English 
name, and gave himself out to be 
American. He was afraid of 
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the conscription if he avowed his 
nationality. All the English and 
American sea-captains came to 
him for sails. Then, when he 
was past the age to serve, he took 
back his own name. Since then 
he had met with many misfortunes, 
and he darkly hinted that he 
owed them to his wife. 

‘When I married this one here 
—du feu, ma poulette, du feu!’ 
gasping at the end of his pipe. 

‘When you married this one 
here ? 

‘ Ah, then I had a grand house 
full of furniture, and I had one 
hundred and eighty shirts.’ 

‘A hundred and eighty shirts!’ 

‘Yes, that’s true enough. Sacré 
papier, entendez-vous, vieille? Du 
feu! I have not got many now,’ 
he went on, with a dark meaning 
glance towards his faithful wife, 
who was toiling over the charcoal 
furnace to keep his pipe supplied. 
‘ But pipes I have still—hundreds 
of pipes. I will give you one, if 
you please.’ 

Then the shrill little maid came 
out to say that dinner was ready, 
and I escaped from the ancient 
mariner. 


III. 
WITH THE MERMAIDS. 


Sr. Apresse lies in the bay 
formed by the spit of land on 
which Havre is built and the 
headland of the Cape la Heéve, 
spreading out along the hill-side, 
and occupying the sides of a nar- 
row valley leading to the chalk- 
plateau above. Its great feature 
is the magnificent sea-view you 
obtain from the rising ground. 
The first thing an Englishman 
thinks about at a sea-side place 
is the beach; but our beach at 
St. Adresse is rather hard to find. 
It is put out of the way, as it were, 
consigned to the back streets; and 
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when you reach it, the aspect is 
not enchanting. It is steep and 
rough, with jagged groins sticking 
up here and there; paved with the 
most villanous boulders, inter- 
sected with unsavoury rivulets. 
A general wash seems to be going 
on all along the line; all kinds 
of woollen garments flutter in 
the breeze, and rows of rickety 
wooden cabins remind you some- 
what of a navvy’s encampment 
about an incipient railway cutting. 
But after all, at the right time of 
the tide, bathing is very pleasant 
here. On the opposite side of the 
Channel public bathing is a some- 
what ghastly process. You dis- 
appear into a kind of wooden 
hearse, and are shot secretly out 
into the sea, becoming dead to 
the world for a time, and hailed 
by your friends when you re- 
appear almost as one newly risen. 
But the French make of their bath 
a pleasant relaxation; it takes a 
long while about, but if you have 
nothing else to do, what matters? 

The prudent man will purchase 
a maillot in the town, which costs 
about five francs; jersey and 
drawers all of a piece. He will 
save thé cost, for he will other- 
wise have to pay twenty or 
thirty centimes a time for the hire 
of garments that don’t fit him. 
A lady, too, had better buy her 
own costume if she does not wish 
to appear a perfect figure of fun 
to an admiring gallery on the 
beach. If the salt is carefully 
rinsed out of them before putting 
away, the garments will serve for 
another year. If you bring your 
own bath-towel and a pair of 
beach-slippers, you will only 
have to pay the simple charge for 
the cabin and a couple of sous to 
the girl who brings your tub of 
hot water. Having taken your 
box, you disrobe, and, wrapping 
yourself in your peignoir, stalk 
majestically down a plank to the 
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margin of the sea. Here you 
throw off your wrapper, hanging 
it over anything that may be 
handy, and having kicked off your 
slippers, you plunge in. The 
water is delightfully mild and 
soft; every one about you seems 
to be in full enjoyment. A float- 
ing platform is moored a little 
way out at sea, where tired swim- 
mers can rest and lounge. Sundry 
fair naiads are kicking up their 
heels on this, their cries and 
laughter sounding pleasantly over 
the waves. A boat patrols the 
water at a short distance from the 
shore to give assistance if neces- 
sary, and it is a favourite diversion 
with the young water-nymphs 
here to seize the rope-ladder that 
hangs from the stern, and be 
towed along for a cruise some 
distance out to sea. The women 
here are, many of them, strong 
bold swimmers, which does not 
accord with one’s ideas of French 
women generally. But I fancy 
there is a good deal of Creole 
blood among the fair Havraise. 
It is not often you see a French- 
woman with a really good fine 
figure; but yonder is one who 
has just cast off her white peignoir, 
and is standing by the margin of 
the sea poising herself for a mo- 
ment before she rushes in. Fully 
conscious, too, that she is a very 
charming sight in her handsome 
well - fitting dress, her round 
shapely arms held above her 
head, her white ankles glittering 
in the sunlight. On her head is 
a Spanish hat of yellow straw, 
into which her hair is gathered ; 
her dark eyes gleam brightly, and 
her lips are parted with a smile, 
expectant and yet half reluctant. 
She is away like a flash, and now 
you can only see the crimson 
toupe of her hat bobbing among 
the waves. Now she raises her- 
self in the water, throws her 
white arms over her head, her 
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golden armlets glitter as she 
throws herself back, and seems 
languidly to recline on the surface 
as if it were her natural element. 
I feel rather in love with that 
young woman, do you know; and 
if I were amphibious she should 
be my sea-bride, and we would 
have a charming little pavillon 
down below, adorned with cockle- 
shells. 

One afternoon about the bath- 
ing time, when everything was 
gay and tranquil, it came on to 
blow suddenly. A moment be- 
fore, the day had been bright 
and sunny, the waves lapping 
tranquilly on the beach; and now 
on the instant the sky is overcast 
with a cold graying gloom, the sun 
is obscured by hurrying scud, and 
the wind comes howling in with 
fierce intermittent gusts. As far 
as the eye can penetrate into the 
dark storm-horizon, rows of white- 
crested billows are flashing eagerly 
along, each one higher than the 
last. The swimmers’ boat is 
driven ashore; the bathing plat- 
form is lost to sight, buried under 
the foaming waters. Madame 
Dumont, the old woman who 
owns the baths, wrings her hands 
in despair. There is a brig yonder, 
anchored in the bay, waiting for a 
tide ; she was lying just now, her 
shape reflected in the tranquil 
water, as if she and the sea to- 
gether were cut out of cardboard. 
Now she dips and plunges, 
curvets and labours in the water, 
her yardarms dipping into the 
waves. She seems to be driving 
through the water fast out to sea, 
so rapidly do the waves dart by 
her. As we watch her, of a sud- 
den she seems to have stopped in 
her career; the waves no longer 
flash by her; she appears for a 
moment to be at perfect rest. 
The fact is she has broken away 
from her anchors, and is drifting 
rapidly to the shore. Unless they 
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get some sail upon her, so that 
she may edge away to sea, she 
will be cast away under that 
rugged beetling cliff. And now 
you can see a dark sail hauled up, 
fluttering and flapping madly. 
The vessel ceases to drift, and 
even begins to forge ahead slowly. 
The interest is intense of this 
fight between man and the ele- 
ments, heightened by the thought 
of the possible tragedy now im- 
minent. On our English coast 
such a sight would be witnessed 
by crowds of excited spectators ; 
every turn, every move, in the 
game would be eagerly criticised 
and noted. But a smart shower 
of rain has cleared the beach ; 
everybody has gone about his 
business. Only Madame Dumont 
in her bureau is lamenting over 
her imperilled planks. And the 
ship with its fluttering sail is left 
to its last struggles unheeded. 
Wind and sea have got the better 
of her now—she has drifted close 
under the headland; she must 
touch, you would think, and go 
to pieces. But no—she has just 
cleared it ; she weathers the point, 
and is hidden to our view. The 
whole scene disappears in mist 
and gloom, and we leave the sea 
to its raging, and the seamen to 
their battle with the storm. 
Morning comes upon us brisk 
and joyous. The gale of last 
night has moderated into a strong 
refreshing breeze. The sea is blue 
but rough, and washing with a 
heavy swing upon the beach. The 
ancient mariner is afoot early 
this morning, and is hobbling 
about the passages of the house 
ready to waylay anybody. ‘How 
do you do, sir? Shake hands, sir. 
You smoke a pipe, sir? I smoke 
a pipe with you, sir.’ It was 
bad enough for the wedding-guest 
to lose his breakfast and the seat 
by the pretty bridesmaid ; but to 
have an ancient mariner in the 
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house to waylay you at every turn, 
and delay you for all your meals, 
is something infinitely worse. But 
the old mariner has real news 
this morning. There was a wreck 
in the night under the cliffs be- 
yond Cape la Héve ; and we hie 
away to the cliffs to see if we can 
make it out. The storm has 
levelled all the telegraph -posts, 
and blown down the wall of the 
tir, the rifle-range of Havre, and 
done general havoc among trees 
and shrubs. But we walk along 
the edge of the cliff for some 
miles before we reach the wreck. 
And then we come to a group of 
men and boys standing on the 
verge of the cliff, and peering into 
the abyss. There, sure enough, 
three hundred feet or so below 
us, is a black thing, in shape like 
the deck of a ship, with jagged 
stumps sticking out, the sea all 
awash over it, sometimes covering 
it from sight in sheets of foam. 
Along the rough boulders at the 
foot of the cliff, scattered like 
spillikens, or a box of matches 
thrown heedlessly down, is a 
tangled mass of masts, spars, and 
rigging. Manikins, like flies, 
are crawling here and there, and 
by their blue garments we recog- 
nise them for people of the country 
busily at work among the wreck- 
age. But her crew were saved, it 
seems. The douaniers, always on 
the watch, had lowered ropes from 
the cliffs, and the seamen had 
crawled to safety. She was an 
English brig from the Mediter- 
ranean, loaded with oil; the empty 
casks are now being tossed about 
by the waves. But the oil had 
no effect on the troubled waters ; 
they raged just as badly after the 
application as before. 

This upland country—that 
stretches from these high cliffs 
inland, well cultivated and diver- 
sified with groves of trees chiefly 
elms, groves in appearance, though 
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they are really planted in a square 
about the farmstead and buildings 
—is pleasant and well cultivated, 
though rather tame and monoto- 
nous. The cultivation is in long 
strips, without hedges or other en- 
closures. No permanent pasture, 
the cows are tethered on the clover 
and other fodder by a chain pass- 
ing across the horns to a stake of 
pointed iron; these have to be 
shifted every two hours or so, an 
employment that generally falls 
to the lot of the farmers’ daugh- 
ters. Here are two buxom 
peasant-lasses, armed with huge 
wooden mallets, who are about to 
shift the cows. I try to get a 
sketch of girl and cow, but the 
lass divines my purpose and shyly 
hides behind the cow. An amiable 
game of hide-and-seek ensues, but 
at last the girl, blushing, submits 
to have her charms portrayed. A 
ploughman driving the clumsy 
Norman plough, .in shape like a 
grasshopper on wheels, stops at 
the end of his furrow, and looks 
on with an amiable grin. I level 
my book at him, and he hastily 
starts his team and decamps. 
‘ We shall find ourselves in Paris 
just now,’ he cries to the girl in 
parting. 

Everywhere this plateau is dot- 
ted with farmsteads, each shel- 
tered by its bank and ditch in 
a square enclosure, about which 
are growing rows of tall trees. 
Within the enclosure are the farm- 
house and the buildings, some of 
the picturesque black-and-white 
timber construction, others built 
of flint with bonding courses of 
yellow brick, mostly with thatched 
roofs. In the centre is the orchard, 
and there too is a draw-well, with 
a penthouse cover and a huge 
wheel for bucket and chain. It 
is the Pays de Caux, this chalky 
table-land, and the character of 
the country is the same pretty 
nearly for all its extent, which is 
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from the Chateau of Eu on the 
river Bresle to Havre on the Seine, 
and almost conterminous with 
the modern department of Seine 
Inférieure. When you have seen 
a piece of it you have seen it all, 
and may rule it off in your travel- 
ler’s note-book as done and made 
an end of. It is the edges of this 
country which abound in charm- 
ing scenery, and may be made the 
scene of innumerable pleasant 
rambles. 


IV. 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF FLUELLEN. 


Wuew we left England we in- 
tended spending a month or six 
weeks in some quiet place on the 
Norman coast, there to keep our 
head-quarters during the whole 
of our holiday. We are pleased 
with St. Adresse ; for we have plea- 
sant scenery and quiet country 
life within reach, while close at 
hand is the stir and animation of 
a large town. The ancient ma- 
riner is rather a bore, but we may 
hope that he will grow tired of 
shaking hands with us in time. 
Anyhow, here we will pitch our 
camp for a while. 

There is an old rattletrap omni- 
bus that starts from a tobacco- 
shop in the Rue de Paris at Havre, 
and passes through Harfleur to 
Montivilliers: it starts every 
hour. A fine autumn morning 
sees us in the banquette of this 
conveyance, jogging along at a 
sensible easy pace that enables us 
to notice all the objects of interest 
on the road. After a drive of 
about a mile the houses of Havre 
give place to the country, and we 
find ourselves skirting the north- 
ern bank of the Seine. The 
river flows on our right in a 
broad bright stream; a flat of 
meadows and salt marshes lies 
between, bordered with willows, 
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poplars, and ‘wispy elms. Beyond 
the silvery streak are the hills 
about Honfleur. We are driving 
at the foot of rough broken heights 
of reddish chalky sand, well wood- 
ed, with white villas and pavilions 
shining out. Presently we pass 
the Abbey of Graville with a fine 
Romanesque church, which you 
may read all about in the guide- 
book. By the way, on the subject 
of guide-books, ‘Joanne’ is far the 
best to any part of France. Cer- 
tainly to Normandy none of our 
English guide-books come near 
him. There is one circumstance 
about Graville which Joanne, how- 
ever, does not mention ; for Henry 
V. took up his residence there 
during the siege of Harfleur. 
Soon the spire of Harfleur itself 
shows at the end of a long vista 
of white dusty road, tall and 
elegant, with crotchets sticking 
out like the split almonds in a 
cake, Then we pull up at a white 
café, 

A lazy tranquil village is Har- 
fleur, dominated by its tall florid 
spire that has something English 
in its look, like Grantham, per- 
haps, or Newark. Times have 
changed very much with it since 
the days when its placid river was 
crowded with shipping, and Ge- 
noese, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
English thronged its quays. And 
that an English king should bring 
an army to capture this insignifi- 
cant place seems quite incredible. 
But if you take a stroll round 
the outskirts of the village to the 
eastward, you come to the old 
town-ditch, with remains of 
crumbling walls and shattered 
towers, devoted now to market- 
gardening purposes, which show 
a wide and imposing enceinte. 
The importance of Harfleut was 
in a great measure factitious and 
artificial. Nature never designed 
it for a great port, and the efforts 
of the French kings in that direc- 
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tion were never very successful. 
It was at the end of the thir- 
teenth century that the French 
king installed himself at Harfleur, 
bought up all the fiefs which hin- 
dered the full possession of the 
town, and had the port dug out 
and fortified. The object was to 
hold the key of the mouth of the 
Seine, and to keep a check upon 
the turbulent and almost inde- 
pendent city of Rouen, where the 
royal power had often but a feeble 
hold. The same policy led to the 
creation of Havre as a sea-port in 
the sixteenth century by Francis I. 
It was as a royal and sovereign 
port, then, that our Henry V. 
attacked it in the year 1415— 
the siege memorable to us as 
Shakespeare’s siege of Harfleur. 
It could have been barely defen- 
sible, even against the imperfect 
artillery of those days, as the 
walls, and indeed the port and 
whole town, are commanded by 
heights adjacent, from which the 
English were able in safety to 
discharge their huge stone bullets 
into the town. And these stone 
bullets, curiously enough, are al- 
most the only relics existing of 
the English siege. You may see 
some of them adorning the garden- 
wall of the Mairie—a delightfully 
quaint and shady little place that 
is worth a visit. 

Passing out of Harfleur on the 
way to Montivilliers there is no 
trace of walls or bastions; our 
omnibus rattles unconcernedly 
over the site where Henry rallied 
his soldiers to the attack. ‘Once 
more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more.’ "Iwas a favourite 
passage in Enfield’s Speaker ; and 
I remember to have rxecited it 
more than once — not without 
applause, 

We drive up the quiet placid 
valley of the Lezarde. The 
country reminds us of Suffolk, 
only the meadow-flats by the 
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river are wider and the valleys 
more extended. The road is ex- 
cellent ; indeed France has made 
enormous strides in the matter of 
roads under the second Empire— 
give everybody his due—and is 
far ahead of England with its 
cumbrous antiquated highway 
system. One admires, too, the 
huge Norman hay-carts, each 
bearing a stack of hay between 
its two huge wheels. Its shafts 
are like the masts of a ship, and 
the load is piled into the air till it 
resembles a moving mountain, and 
yet so accurately poised that the 
shaft-horse hardly feels the weight. 
And the teams—the white, round- 
barrelled, clean - legged horses 
stepping out proudly under their 
trappings. First there are the 
hames, of wood gaily painted in 
blue, and adorned with brass nails, 
the ends sticking out like a cross 
upon the neck; then above the 
collar, often simply of twisted 
straw, is a handsome sheepskin 
dyed blue, and the loins are cover- 
ed with blue horse-cloths adorned 
with embroidery in crimson. Red 
rosettes, too, ornament all the 
crossings of the harness, a huge 
plume of horsehair depends from 
the leader’s collar, and the head- 
stalls are hung with grelots. The 
wagons have as much machinery 
and trapping about them as if 
they were on the march from far- 
thest Scythia: breaks, ladders, 
hanging sledges, and a box of 
carpenters’ tools for repairs. The 
only private vehicle popular is 
the cabriolet with its old-fashioned 
hood, holding only two ; and you 
may go from one end of Normandy 
to the other without meeting a 
man on horseback. But every- 
thing is fertile and prosperous- 
looking : the cattle well fed and 
comfortable, the people stout and 
sleek, the fields green and fertile. 
One or two chdteauz, white 
modern buildings, are perched 
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among secular trees; but the 
general air is of a contented 
prosperous people who make 
honey for their own hives, and 
are not much troubled with su- 
periors. 

Montivilliers is composed prin- 
cipally of cafés, with some good 
picturesque houses of the sixteenth 
century here and there. The 
church of the at one time abbey do- 
minates the market-place. It was 
an abbaye, by the way, a female 
abbey, and the lady abbess was 
of old one of the greatest ladies in 
France. When Harfleur flourished 
as a port, Montivilliers flourished 
as a manufacturing town; but 
its trade was declining when the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
gave a final blow to it by driving 
away most of its manufacturers 
and artisans, who were chiefly of 
the Protestant faith. 

A toothsome fricandeau and a 
bottle of good light wine at the 
Hotel de Normandie, opposite the 
church—the only fault of the 
banquet is too much flies—dis- 
poses us to take a more cheerful 
view of Montivilliers. The tower 
of the church blinks down plea- 
santly upon us, a single handsome 
western tower of transitional cha- 
racter, and a row of limes that 
conceal part of the facade of the 
church rustle pleasantly in the 
breeze. A trim nice-looking bonne 
is in attendance, and pours out 
our coffee. She has been ‘to Lon- 
dres, ah, yes ;' in the time of the 
war, with a fugitive family from 
the neighbourhood. 

Let us think of the days of the 
jolly abbess of Montivilliers as 
they are portrayed for us by the 
Marquise de Crequi: 

‘When I was between seven 
and nine,’ says the Marchioness, 
‘I was taken in a litter to the 
abbey of my aunt, who had just 
left her monastery of Cordylon, 
diocese of Bayeux, to succeed 
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Princess Mary of Gonzague in the 
government of this noble and 
powerful church of Montivilliers, 
which counts not less than 128 
lordly spires, submissive to its 
cross and dependent on its sove- 
reign tower. After the Princess 
of Guenienée and the abbess of 
Frontevrauld, the abbess of Monti- 
villiers is assuredly the greatest 
lady in France. There was at 
the abbey a brood of young women 
—([These are the nuns, if you 
please. |—clothed all alike in serge 
of the same colour, and who were 
always ranged together, like the 
pipes in an organ-loft, as they 
were proud young. creatures 
brought up out of charity, and as, 
moreover, they were silly creatures 
they were hardly ever admitted to 
the little court of madame.’ 

‘The number of religieuses,’ says 
Monsieur Morlent (Normandie 
Pittoresque), ‘Benedictines be- 
longing to the abbey, was forty- 
five. Two only have survived the 
shipwreck of the Revolution ; and 
although old age has well-nigh 
obliterated all their recollections, 
they still—1840—recount with 
great precision the circumstances 
of the invasion of their convent 
by the men of ’93, and the terror 
which they inspired by their long 
pikes and red caps.’ 

The austere rules of conventual 
life did not weigh much upon the 
abbess, who freed from their in- 
cidence certain favourites com- 
posing her little court. These 
ladies drove about in their car- 
riages, and often directed their 
drives towards a little pavilion 
some way upon the road to Har- 
fleur. There they were accustom- 
ed to alight and spend some plea- 
sant hours under the cool shade 
of trees no longer existent. The 
site has still preserved the name of 
‘La Chenée de Madame !’Abesse.’ 
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¥. 
THE WRECK ASHORE, 


Tue other day, taking a walk 
in a Norman valley by a charming 
stream set in green meadows, we 
came to a mill, the waters plea- 
santly thundering under the wheel, 
and diffusing a refreshing coolness 
around, But a violent ringing dis- 
turbed the quietude of the scene— 
the ringing of a domestic kind of 
bell, as if all the housemaids of 
the commune were being sum- 
moned in a hurry. By the way, 
I don’t suppose there was a single 
house-bell in the commune; I 
have not come across one yet in 
the course of my wanderings. The 
miller was taking his goufte and 
playing his dominoes in the café 
opposite ; the bell signified that 
there was no more grist in the 
hopper, and that he must come 
back and set to work, A similar 
bell has been ringing in my ears, 
audible only to myself, for some 
time. There is a want of grist, 
and I am very unwillingly trying 
to supply it. An evening placid 
and fine; the sun going down 
gloriously into the sea, spread 
tranquilly before me. Down be- 
low the green of the pear-trees is 
dashed with amber, the fruit show- 
ing crimson and gold between. 
The ancient mariner looks well 
after his pears; he is constantly 
on the watch, and rushing out 
after the children, whom he sus- 
pects of designs upon the fruit. 
He has also a tender care for his 
cats—he has three or four pam- 
pered brutes, who are always at 
war with the children, a contest 
in which the mariner rather un- 
justly interferes, always on the 
side of the cats. The dimpling 
sea ; the brown and purple coast- 
line opposite; the sails, some 
tinged with the glow of sunset, 
others dark and gloomy ; the plea- 
sant scene, with the murmur of 
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voices; the soft tinkle of the 
grelots of passing carriages, and 
the musical cadence of street-cries 
—these do not dispose the soul 
for work. A dead brick-wall and 
a row of melancholy chimney-pots 
above are the better entourage for 
that. But by degrees I do con- 
trive to screw my soul into the 
end of my fingers. 

Your mind, we will say, is some- 
thing like a pond, and you an 
artist, bound to delineate, not the 
actual scene about you, but its 
reflection in the water, and for 
that you must have it perfectly 
tranquil. Against this tranquillity 
all Nature seems at war. Just as 
the pool is beginning to show the 
landscape reflected in its bosom, 
a mischievous little urchin throws 
a pebble—ripples everywhere and 
bewildering dancing forms. Then 
it is a waterhen, and then a shower 
of rain; and now a breeze, and 
now the big jack pursuing thé 
smaller fry. But calm is coming 
at last, spreading itself over the 
pool, And then a thundering big 
stone crashes into the very middle, 
and turning round in bitter indig- 
nation, behold the culprit is a 
young woman. 

In this case it was my wife who 
put her foot into the middle of my 
web. 

‘ Pack up your papers, and come 
down-stairs directly ; early to-mor- 
row morning everything in the 
house will be seized!’ 

There is no doubt about the 
fact. The house Beauvoisin is in 
a state of collapse. The ancient 
mariner has found his way to the 
sharks, To-morrow everything will 
be seized. The landlord is down 
upon him ; the administration is 
pursuing him for contributions ; 
his creditors in general are swoop- 
ingupon him. Ma poulette, whose 
poor grimy face has been partially 
cleansed by tears, hopes indeed 
feebly, wiping her eyes, ‘that all 
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may yet be well ;’ but her hopes 
have no outward foundation. How 
will our own belongings fare in the 
mélée? Can the landlord detain 
our things? Whocan say? At 
all events, when once the huissier 
walks into the house, there will 
be a difficulty in getting away. 
Let us take time by the forelock, 
and get away before he comes. 

Follows a time of bustle and 
confusion. Everybody is packing- 
up all over the house. Ourselves, 
a family occupying the first-floor ; 
the Beauvoisins, too, are dragging 
things about, trying to save sun- 
dry cherished possessions. Among 
it all the ancient mariner totters 
feebly about, takes off his cap,— 
* How do you do, sir? You smoke 
a pipe, sir,'—but in a feeble ghost- 
like way. 

At daybreak next morning 
everybody is astir. A subdued 
murmur of preparation echoes 
through the house. Ma poulette 
is working for her life to get every- 
thing neat and clean. There is 
something Roman about the old 
lady. She will give up the ghost 
with her saucepans all bright, her 
casseroles scoured out; when the 
neighbours come in to make a 
prey of her household gods, they 
shall be all adorned and ready for 
the sacrifice. It is a nervous 
moment when the jiacre drives up 
to the garden-gate, and the driver 
surveys the huge pile of luggage 
doubtfully. Perhaps he is a cre- 
ditor too, and hopes to swell his 
dividend with our belongings. 
Everything is quiet and calm ; but 
for all that there may be a com- 
missaire priseur lurking round the 
corner. But a good pourboire in 
prospect, that animates the doubt- 
ful cabman. In a few moments 
our goods are on board, and the 
jiacre drives heavily away to the 
station. At last we breathe freely. 
Come on, ye myrmidons of the 
law ! 
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And now that we are once more 
in motion, we are no longer con- 
tent to settle down in the same 
neighbourhood. We have had 
enough of the coast; let us try 
some quiet inland place, where 
we may come in contact with real 
unadulterated country life. Still 
it is difficult to choose on the 
spur of the moment. Half way 
between Havre and Rouen is a 
station called Yvetot. The name 
is familiar to us in connection 
with that chanson of Béranger. 
Let us take refuge in the kingdom 
of Yvetot. But as we contrive to 
miss the early train in that direc- 
tion, we return to the house Beau- 
voisin, to see how it has sped with 
them. 

Alas, Fate and the Law have 
swooped down upon the unfortu- 
nate household ! Before we reach 
the outer grille, we find outside 
on the pavement sundry dépéts 
of the late household goods of the 
Beauvoisins. The best bedstead, 
the clock that adorned our room, 
are in the clutches of a savage in 
the way of a broker, who scowls 
upon us as we brush against him. 
All the garden is littered with 
the wreckage of a home; the 
cherished pear-trees are plashed 
and beaten down; the golden 
fruit the prey of prowling gamins ; 
the cats have fied, who knows 
where? A sallow man in a broad- 
brimmed straw hat stands upon 
the little green bench, a cigar in 
his mouth, knocking everything 
down in hot haste. The house 
is being turned inside out and 
pitched through the windows. 
Around the auctioneer’s table sit 
a row of hard-featured people of 
the broker and vulture order, who 
greet the appearance of each new 
lot with derisive laughter. Behind 
this favoured row of critics presses 
a motley crowd — blue - bloused 
men, all with cigarettes in their 
mouths ; women in white mob-caps 
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and bedgowns ; loafers of various 
kinds. A bloated pasty youth, 
also smoking hard, sits at one end 
of the table, and books everything 
that is sold. ‘Un frane, deux 


francs; what will anybody give 


for this excellent casserole? With- 
in the house you may hear heavy- 
footed men tearing down this and 
that, and generally making a clean 
sweep. The ancient mariner is 
not to be seen. Rumour has it 
that he has been put to bed in 
the grenier, with all the feather- 
beds in the house beneath him, 
and the whole of the family bed- 
ding on the top of him. They 
will leave a sick man the bed he 
lies upon in France. The females 
of the house are trotting about 
composed and quite cheerful. Sus- 
pense is the worst suffering ; and 
now the world, such as it is, poor 
things, is before them. 


VI. 
FROM KINGDOM TO REPUBLIC. 


A very intelligent and accom- 
plished Frenchman of my ac- 
quaintance has come to despair of 
his country since the German war, 
and goes so far as to say that 
France is doomed to be parti- 
tioned, like Poland—split up into 


its original elements. In that 
case, ifany of those to whom these 
presents may come should be of- 
fered the kingdom of Yvetot, I 
advise them to decline it, unless 
on the condition of non-residence. 
I had as soon live at Basingstoke. 
Ineffable dulness haunts its white 
chalky ways. It is inhabited by 
M. the Sous-Préfet, M. the Pre- 
sident of the Tribunal Civil, the 
Administration generally; but 
they remain religiously shut up 
in their cream -coloured houses, 
with green persiennes: there is 
not even a dog to bark at you. 
You see a few priests creeping 
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about: there is a great seminary 
of theirs here, but they take 
nothing from the solemn stillness 
of the scene. The church is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be the 
ugliest in France. The market- 
place presents a melancholy ap- 
pearance—cut up with rows of 
fixed booths, occupied, some of 
them, as old rag-and-bone shops. 
Happy we are to hear that it 
contains no accommodation what- 
ever for strangers. There is a 
diligence from here to Caudebec, 
a little town of which we hear 
good accounts, and thither we will 
fare. The diligence is but a faint 
reminiscence of the old-fashioned 
vehicle of that name—a mere 
omnibus slightly modified, retain- 
ing its ancestral characteristics of 
coupé and banquette. We are in 


the Pays de Caux, as you may 
see ; the same slightly-undulating 
country, well cultivated and fer- 
tile, with its groves of enclosing 


trees. This autumn time, now 
that the harvest is gathered in, the 
great cultivated plain looks bare 
and cheerless ; but in spring and 
summer, when the varied crops 
are in full luxuriance, it must be 
pleasant enough. Great stacks 
of wheat are built in the middle 
of the fields; here and there peers 
a church-spire and the white 
houses of a hamlet ; the plough- 
men are busy driving their long 
furrows, the horses, with their 
trappings of red and blue, giving 
a little warmth to the scene. The 
road is as straight as a foot-rule for 
nearly five miles, and bordered by 
tall poplars, the tops of which, 
seen in perspective by the dim 
twilight, resemble great wafts of 
smoke, as if from two monstrous 
locomotives running a race. Pre- 
sently we come to a little settle- 
ment—a blacksmith’s forge and a 
roadside café, and the dark sha- 
dows of the forest now creep up 
on eitherhand. This is Maulevrier, 
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once the great feudal stronghold 
of these parts. The ruined castle 
—not to be seen from the road, of 
which there only remain a few 
broken walls hidden in foliage, 
but enclosed by a vast fosse—has 
still a bad name among the neigh- 
bouring peasants. There is of 
course a subterranean ‘passage, 
leading no one knows where, and 
a door just ajar that nobody can 
open. The curé tried it once— 
not this one—armed with his 
breviary and a blessed candle. It 
opened for him, but slammed-to 
again with a tremendous bang ; 
the candle went out, and the curé 
found himself on the ground ; 
luckily he had kept hold of his 
book, and was none the worse. 
This story was told me by an 
enthusiastic little carpenter, who 
declared that he was perfectly well 
acquainted with the passage in 
question. He -would be most 
happy to be my guide at some 
future time. From this point the 
road descends rapidly, winding 
through the forest; the air be- 
comes fresher and cooler, and 
through the darkness we hear the 
ripple of a stream. Lights begin 
to shine through the trees; and 
by and by, in the gray indistinct 
landscape, appears a broad shining 
strip as of clear sky. It is the 
Seine, whose banks we are now 
rapidly approaching. The dili- 
gence gives a sudden turn, comes 
rattling upon the stones; then it 
draws up with a jerk under an 
avenue of trees. A lamp is tied 
by a cord round the stem of one 
of these trees, and by its light we 
discern a little group of idlers, 
curiously regarding the new- 
comers. We are guided through 
a courtyard full of carts, horses, 
cabriolets. A pleasant-looking 
hostess in a white cap advances 
to greet us. We are made wel- 
come to the Hétel de la Marine 
at Caudebec. 
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Our advent is marked by a 
catastrophe. There is a raised 
step in the corridor, unseen in 
the semi-darkness. One of the 
youngsters tumbles over it, and 
discloses to the natives the capa- 
bilities of a good British yell. 
Passages and staircases are paved 
with tiles. After the usual be- 
wildering interval attending a first 
arrival, when one waits for every- 
thing and nothing comes, we de- 
scend to the salle d manger, where 
a party of commis-voyageurs are 
beginning again the long-finished 
table-d’hote dinner, drinking great 
draughts of cider, talking and 
gesticulating, their voices thick 
with potage and fricandeau. 

We wander out by the river- 
side, invisible at first in the gene- 
ral gloom. But we can hear its 
soft ripples. A vessel is anchored 
in the stream ; its lamp throws a 
long pencil of light on the water. 
Soft half lights appear—gray neu- 
tral tints ; a perfect calm and quiet 
everywhere. High in the air is a 
fiery cross; red lights, with a green 
centre—rather bewildering ; not 
stars, certainly, and not railway 
lights. It is the marégraph— 
lights exhibited on a high flag- 
staff, telling the state of the tide. 

Morning reveals the general 
features of Caudebec en Caux. A 
broad crescent-shaped reach of the 
river stretches before us as we 
stand on the neat little quay, shut 
in on either hand by wooded 
heights. In front is a broad 
green prairie, studded with lofty 
poplars and clumps of willows, 
backed by a range of low dark 
hills, the forest of Brotonne. Be- 
hind us a range of white-and- 
yellow houses, with persiennes, 
over which rises the spire of the 
church and a range of gently- 
swelling hills. Along the quay a 
few small river-craft are unloading 
in a lazy intermittent way. A 
white-sailed stone-boat is tacking 
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aimlessly to and fro, and the fussy 
little bac 4 vapeur, the steam ferry- 
boat, is bringing over its freight of 
blue blouses and white mob-caps, 
with a gig and a cabriolet and a 
huge high-piled hay-cart. 

Behind the white cheerful river- 
frontage are narrow tortuous 
streets, with fine old timber 
houses projecting story over story 
—quaint gables cunningly carved, 
oaken doorways, and dark-shaded 
courts where the sun hardly pene- 
trates. The church, a fine florid 
building, with a noble clock-tower, 
rises high above the market-place. 
This happens to be the féte of the 
Virgin, and the river ecclesiastical 
is in full spate. Candles, incense, 
gold-embroidered robes ; the altar 
with all its best things on ; a deep- 
voiced priest booming out the 
mass, and taking snuff at inter- 
vals ; organ and choir responding 
with loud barbaric clamour. The 
effect is imposing for a few mo- 
ments, especially when you reflect 
on the uninterrupted wayin which 
all this has gone on for centuries 
on this self-same spot, while gener- 
ations of men have perished and 
kingdoms have risen and decayed. 
But a little of this goes a long 
way with us. It is like that fine 
old tawny port, the flavour of 
which is delightful to our senses, 
but which austere experience as- 
sures us—and our friends are only 
too zealous in reminding us of it— 
will play the very deuce with our 
constitution. 

But this Caudebec grows upon 
one. Here we mean to stay for 
the rest of our holiday. But the 
inhabitants of the town are not 
anxious to encourage the idea. 
Furnished rooms to let seemed to 
be unheard-of things. Achates, 
who has a fine faith in established 
institutions, and loves to warm 
himself in the sunshine of official 
recognition, declares that the curé 
of the parish is the proper person 
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to appeal to, and he makes a call 
at the gloomy presbytére, where 
he is civilly received by the tall 
sardonic-looking curé, who gives 
no hope, however. He believes 
the thing utterly impracticable. 
The Church having failed him, 
Achates tries the State. He pays 
a visit to the gendarmerie, and an 
imposing individual in a terrific 
cocked hat is detailed to aid him 
in the search. Still with the same 
want of result. We did not think 
of the juge de paix, who knows 
everybody’s business, and is gener- 
ally courteous and accessible. Fi- 
nally, when Achates, dispirited 
and fagged, owns himself beaten, 
the wives volunteer. They will 
make a final search by themselves, 
unencumbered by masculine mala- 
droitness. 

At the farther end of the quay 
is a pleasant double avenue of 
elms, with benches beneath, where 


we sit and smoke while our wives - 


are lodging-hunting. Evening is 
coming on, and we are yet home- 
less. The hotel is comfortable 
enough, and reasonable in its 
charges; but that which is cheap 
enough for one, mounts up alarm- 
ingly when multiplied by five or 
six. Then the womenfolk return 
triumphantly. They have found 
an empty house, and the proprie- 
tor is going to furnish it for us, 
and for two hundred francs a 
month. It is a tall house of three 
stories, of a somewhat harlequin 
aspect—one of the old timber 
houses transformed by plaster and 
paint. It is empty, and echoes 
drearily to our footsteps; but it 
is to be ready for our occupation 
by noon to-morrow. 

At the time appointed we enter 
our new house. The proprietor 
has done wonders in the time. 
There are many things wanting, 
but the place is habitable ; and it 
is market-day to-morrow, when all 
kinds of provisions can be had. 
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On market-days Caudebec as- 
sumes a totally different aspect 
from its ordinary one. The but- 
chers’ shops are open and full of 
meat ; all the shopkeepers are on 
the alert; in long rows by the 
roadside are ranged all kinds of 
strange conveyances on wheels. 
Pigs squeak and grunt in a little 
side market at the entrance to the 
town; horses and cattle are shown 
in a space just outside the old 
town-wall. The fish-people have 
a street to themselves. But the 
principal market (that for poultry, 
butter, eggs, and vegetables) is 
held in the grand square, under 
the church. Great is the babble 
here, as from a school when all 
the children are learning their 
lessons. There is no wheeled traffic 
to break into the busy hum, the 
cheerful clatter of human voices— 
pleasant, but bewildering. Stout 
old Norman dames in white caps 
sit placidly behind their stalls 
while their customers chaffer and 
cheapen. Rows of women, with 
baskets covered with snow-white 
cloths, stand expectant of buyers 
for their butter and eggs. Close 
under the church is the poultry- 
market. Fowls scream and flutter, 
philosophic ducks survey with 
bright observant eyes proceedings 
in which, if they knew it, they 
have a vital interest. The market- 
collector slips about, collecting 
his dues and marking the handles 
of the baskets with a streak of red 
chalk. A dealer from Paris has 
established himself in one corner, 
and is making a great pile of eggs, 
buying up basketful after basket- 
ful. He will buy anything, this 
man, at his own price—fowls and 
ducks, rabbits and turkeys, geese 
and guineafowl; his dark-eyed 
gipsy-looking wife counts and 
examines everything that comes 
in, and he stands in a lordly way 
and pays the price from a bag 
slung over his shoulder. Huge 
8 
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yellow pumpkins and blushing 
melons, piles of grapes, baskets 
full of huge pears and rosy-cheeked 
apples, adorn the stalls; and the 
passages between are cumbered 
with heaps of cabbages, bottes of 
crimson carrots, crisp endives, 
lettuces, and prim artichokes. 
Here are the cream-cheeses of the 
country, and creamier ones from 
the Pays du Bray—-land of fat 
pastures and brimming milk-pails. 
Along the quay are stalls of mer- 
cers, of haberdashers and hosiers ; 
the dyer, too, is there with sam- 
ples of renovated fabrics, and the 
quack medicine-vendor under a 
huge red umbrella. A hoary old 
scamp in a corner crows out loose 
songs to a crowd of grinning pea- 
sants, and sells yellow books of 
the same, but more decent than 
the sample. 

And now the diligence comes 
in from Yvetot, crowded with a 
consignment of country visitors, 
for to-morrow is the great féte of 
the canton, and our country cou- 
sins are crowding in to see it. 
Comfortable-looking people, well 
dressed and hard featured; a 
sprinkling of the religious among 
them—nuns in their hideous head- 
gear; a young priest, whose bris- 
tling chin and full sensuous face 
agree little with the air of devout 
abstraction that custom enjoins 
upon him. 

Economy is a goddess, who flies 
as one pursues her. There is no 
marvellous cheapness at the mar- 
ket at Caudebec. Everything is 
changed since the war, say lament- 
ing housekeepers. To live in Eng- 
lish fashion here will cost you 
rather more than in England. But 
ifyou make up your mind to follow 
the way of living of the country, 
narrow means will go a long way 
farther here. 


VIL. 
THE ‘ FETE DU PAYS.’ 


Earty morning, some time be- 
tween five and six. Iam leaning 
out of my grenier window, a pano- 
ramic view of the Seine valley be- 
fore me. It is hazy at present, 
the river lost in mist, only the tops 
of the wooded heights appearing 
like islands in a vapoury sea. The 
sun, a blob of brightness showing 
through dappled clouds, is now 
well above the horizon ; the mist 
begins to break and fly. Every- 
where the vapours wreathe and 
twine among the tall poplars and 
over the green plain; the dark 
forest beyond looms through them 
like a cloud ; they curl over the 
dimpling river, where a steamer, 
lazily paddling down the stream, 
is reflected in soft trembling lines. 
The steamer leaves a long oily 
track behind her, and disappears ; 
and now distant heights begin to 
show themselves over the mists 
and waters. The town below is 
thinking about getting up. The 
neat little sempstress who occu- 
pies the top room opposite has 
just opened her window, and 
busies herself in arranging her 
chamber. Her black-and-white 
cat, who has spent the night 
abroad, now promenading home- 
wards delicately over the rough 
stones, greets her with a plaintive 
mew, and she hurls affectionate 
reproaches at his head. Pigeons 
sun themselves on the ridges. 
Women with baskets full of veget- 
ables from the country begin to 
drop in. Caudebec feasts its friends 
this day, and the pot au feu will 
simmer and the cafetitre bubble 
all day long. Monsieur, who occu- 
pies the neat little cream-coloured 
mansion below, with the white 
jalousies and the tiny three-cor- 
nered garden gay with roses and 
geraniums— monsieur has just 
risen, and comes out in his shirt- 
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sleeves to sniff the morning air 
and exchange bonjours with the 
neighbours. He has already se- 
cured his supply of vegetables, 
which lie in a pleasant-looking 
bundle—pink, white, and green— 
by the gateway. Our friend means 
a feast evidently ; for behold, in 
the dormer-window of his grenier, 
suspended from. the hook and 
pully, is a bird of the Indies, with 
outstretched denuded wings and 
pallid naked breast. The pigeons, 
too, must suffer for it, those 
placid amiable pigeons that flutter 
down to his call. See, he has 
caught one, and cuts its throat 
with a penknife, sweetly smiling 
the while, and chatting amicably 
with the early sempstress. 

A salute of three guns announces 
the opening of the fése, and by the 
time the first breakfast is over a 
brass band bursts forth into me- 
lody. Forthwith the whole popu- 
lation is upon the quay. The 
river-front is gaily decked with 

-—an avenue of Venetian 
masts; the trees are hung with 
coloured lamps, and the gamins 
watch with interest the prepara- 
tions for the evening’s fireworks. 
There is a little wooden stand for 
the ‘jury’ and the brass band, in 
front of which is the little brass 
gun that furnishes almost the sole 
excitement of the régates. For 
everybody is too much occupied 
in talking to everybody else to 
pay much heed to the boat-races. 
The river is speckled with white 
sails, tacking to and fro; boats 
shoot up and down; the brass 
gun speaks out ; the talk is hushed 
for a moment; something has 
started or somebody has won, 
which, it may be, nobody knows 
or cares. The shops are all open, 
but the people who keep them go 
out and come in when they like, 
and regard the sale of their goods 
as part of the pleasures of the day. 
Then begin the ‘ sports,’ more at- 
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tractive to the general public than 
anything aquatic. The progress of 
science has been brought to bear 
on ancient horseplay. There is a 
bowl of electric fish upon a plat- 
form, and competitors who seek 
to pull them out are rewarded 
with electric shocks that send 
them away grimacing, till one 
appears impervious to magnetic 
influences, who wins a silver watch 
by his callousness. Then, in lieu 
of the old-fashioned sack-race, we 
have a competition of blindfolded 
men, each armed with a huge 
squirt, who at word of command 
are marched towards a lighted 
candle, which it is their aim to 
extinguish. When the halt is 
sounded the line is fronting all 
ways, and at the word ‘fire’ the 
squirts are discharged—into the 
face of the rear rank man, at the 
surrounding roaring crowd, any- 
where as it may happen. Thus 


‘the day passes. As evening comes 


on the crowd increases, the bac is 
crowded with country people from 
the other side, the roads on the 
outskirts are lined with the un- 
couth vehicles of the paysans. 
When twilight comes on the 
coloured lamps under the elms are 
lighted up, fiddle and cornet a 
piston take their places, and danc- 
ing sets in—confined to the blue 
blouses and white caps—one eter- 
nal never-ending quadrille. They 
dance everything out, these pea- 
sants, with wonderful gravity and 
empressement. 

Everything is gratuitous—the 
commune pays for all, even for 
the fireworks in the evening, which 
are really very good. At half-past 
ten under the elms the eternal 
quadrille is still going on; the 
fiddler, hoarse and limp, is calling 
out the figures in a husky gasping 
voice. His elbow still wags, but 
all its strength is gone. The fiddle 
has lost its voice with fatigue, and 
emits only occasionally a feeble 
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whine. The cornet a piston, too, 
is almost played out, blaring forth 
the beginning of a bar, and then 
silent. But the paysans are danc- 
ing away vigorously, music or no 
music. They squeeze their part- 
ners more firmly, they turn them 
with more of a swing, they set to 
them with rising fervour: we will 
leave them setting. 

By midnight the town is wrap- 
ped in complete repose. No tipsy 
brawls disturb the night. Every- 
body has eaten and drunken his 
fill, but avoided the ‘drop too 
much.’ 


VUL 
UP THE SEINE. 


ImaGine a fine broad river 
driven through the chalk-ranges 
of Kent and Surrey, hollowing 
ont a noble basin, among swelling 
downs and white precipices, and 
there you have the scenery of the 
lower Seine. It is chalk, chalk 
always; but chalk that is changed, 
as it were, and glorified, present- 
ing itselfin many strange aspects. 
Sometimes it frowns in beetling 
cliffs, sometimes recedes in soft 
wood-covered downs ; while, first 
on one hand, then on the other, 
you have a broad plain studded 
with willows and poplars. Pretty 
green islands appear in every 
reach, and white villages with 
quays and ferry-boats, or, at all 
events, a wooden landing-stage. 
Through this landscape, charming, 
if somewhat unvaried, the little 
steamer Furet, bound to Rouen 
from Havre, passes swiftly along, 
taking up and setting down pas- 
sengers by means of boats from 
the shore, heavy, and shaped like 
sance-boats. 

The steamer is well loaded al- 
ready. In the fore-part people 
of the country ; the part behind 
the funnel is thronged with Eng- 
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lish tourists. Many of these last 
are ladies, mostly with their heads 
in Tauchnitz novels, seemingly 
anxious to detach themselves as 
far as possible from scenes that 
they are taking so much trouble 
to visit. When volume one is 
finished it is time for lunch. The 
white-capped chef is busy in his 
cuisine, three feet square, by the 
paddle-box. He would do won- 
ders, no doubt, if he had any- 
thing to cook ; but the meat has 
run out; they did not expect so 
many English, and— ‘ Well, fire 
a gun, and signal for fresh meat,’ 
suggests an American. The cook 
smiles feebly, and goes on frying 
potatoes. 

Time brings us to the broad 
quay of Rouen, with its half in- 
land, half maritime air. Every- 
bedy knows the grand square of 
Rouen, the first coup d'ewil of 
which is so taking, with the rich 
time-worn facade of the cathedral 
bursting suddenly upon the sight. 
But the interior of the cathedral 
is disappointing, mean and tame 
in its proportions and arrange- 
ment. Then there is St. Ouen, 
a very perfect model of a Gothic 
church, no doubt—correct as 
cardboard, and as uninteresting 
as a model under a glass case. 
And, except for its churches, one 
or two nice street-bits, and its 
really charming Hétel de Bourg- 
théroulde—an admirable specimen 
of the town-mansion of a grand 
seigneur of the sixteenth century 
—what is there to see at Rouen? 
As for Joan of Arc, granted that 
she was burnt somewhere in the 
town, not asingle stone or timber 
stands as it did then. There is 
much still to reward a painstaking 
lover of antiquity, no doubt ; but 
to a passing tourist Rouen offers 
little inducement for a lengthened 
stay. Qld Rouen, the quaint 
medieval town, has disappeared 
almost entirely, and in its place 
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you have a bustling modern town, 
developing itself in a way that is 
highly satisfaetory to those in- 
terested in its progress, but not 
specially interesting to us. 

The table d'héte of the Hotel 
d’ Angleterre is crowded, of course, 
chiefly with English and Ameri- 
cans. There is the nice golden- 
haired girl, with the pretty but 
angular face and tall slight figure ; 
the young man she made happy 
not so long since ; the cross Eng- 
lishman, who abuses his patient 
wife in an undertone ; the Ameri- 
can colonel, who knows where 
you can get everything, and what 
are the strong points of every 
hotel cuisine on the Continent ; 
the fast young woman with the 
towy hair and sodden complexion, 
who never takes slops, but not 
more than a pint of champagne 
at a time—nothing else agrees 
with her,—all these are homely 
and familiar. Less so the group 
opposite—the professorial-look- 
ing man in spectacles, his bright 
intelligent wife, and their son— 
the young private of chasseurs, 
who is doing his year’s voluntariat. 
They are not particularly proud 
of the blue-and-brickdust uni- 
form, but neither are they ashamed 
of it. But when, in the middle 
of his potage and a simultaneous 
animated talk with father and 
mother, he has to spring to his 
feet, his napkin round his neck, 
while a supercilious beetle-browed 
officer walks up the room te his 
place, one must fancy he feels 
the chains of discipline alittle 
galling. 

In one thing Rouen has changed 
not a jot from the days of yore. 
When William the Conqueror 
lay a-dying there, the noise and 
chatter of the people was so great 
that his attendants carried him 
away to a neighbouring convent 
to die in peace. The Rouennais 
are just as noisy as ever. Aijl 


through the night'the chatter and 
gabble went on. Thie people 
sleep and watch in relays, one 
would think, that there may be 
no break in the continual din. 
Hot, noisy, dirty, dear—if these 
qualities delight you, pitch your 
tent in Rouen. 

The air, too, of the city is de- 
pressing and relaxing. It is shut 
in by an amphitheatre of hills— 
a basin formed by sundry con- 
verging. valleys. Squeezed in 
between hills and river, the town 
has expanded upon the river-flat 
opposite, and formed a quarter 
bearing the same relation to 
Rouen as Southwark to London, 
or Salford to Manchester. A 
broad boulevard surrounds the 
town, following the line of its 
once-fortified enceinte, and mount- 
ing the heights to the north. 
There it forms a nice promenade, 
shaded with trees, and furnished 


* with comfortable benches. 


It is quite enchanting here 
under the limes, the city beneath 
us frizzling in the sunshine, chil- 
dren playing about us, small 
groups of soldiers going through 
their exercises in a leisurely way. 
They are learning to handle the 
chassepot—or, it may be, the gros 


Jusil—these children of France ; 


but the occupation assumes a 
peaceful and tranquil aspect under 
these grateful shades. One re- 
calls the hot dusty barrack-square, 
the dour red-headed Scotch ser- 
geant, the mechanie evolutions 
of the awkward squad, and one is 
obliged to confess that the lot of 
the French soldier is the more 
endurable. Their drill finished, 
the warriors pile arms with 
alacrity, and mix themselves with 
the other children at their games. 
Here is one soldier who can do 
wonders with the pegtop—can 
make it jump, dance, spring into 
his hand from the ground, A 
comrade, not to be outdone, bor- 
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rows another pegtop from a boy. 
‘Va! he cries, as he discharges 
the toy from his hand. It spins 
merrily enough, but the wrong 
side uppermost. Loud derisive 
laughter follows from all the 
world, and the foolish boastful 
soldier loses himself in confusion 
among his comrades. See, aman 
of another corps approaches—of 
the artillery. In a moment we 
rob him of his cap with friendly 
violence; it is placed on the 
ground, bottom uppermost, as a 
mark for the skilful pegtopist. 
Once, twice, he misses; but the 
third time he makes his coup, and 
the unfortunate artillery - cap 
jumps about as if possessed by a 
demon. Universal laughter fol- 
lows—we all laugh: boys and 
girls and soldiers; the baker’s 
man, who has strolled up here 
for a pipe under the trees; the 
fat washerwoman, who rests her 
basket of whitened linen on the 
benches; your tired travellers, 
who are discussing their frugal 
luncheon,—all laugh out joy- 
ously. 

Then a cloud comes over the 
scene, and everything looks gloomy 
and threatening for a while. A 
funeral toils slowly up the hill. 
The soldiers are marched off to the 
caserne. The children disappear 
to school or elsewhere. Presently 
some curious-looking function- 
aries approach, like sergents de 
ville all in black; one of them has 
a sword by his side, and, we are 
told, is the chief commissaire of 
interments. Even the dead must 
do their drill in France, it seems. 

We make our way up the hill 
to obtain a general coup d’ail of 
the ground. Here are two ceme- 
teries higher up, and the rest of 
the hill is thickly set with villas 
and pavillons, newly-built for the 
most part. Here, as at Havre, 
everything seems flourishing and 
prosperous. 
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As the day declines, we return 
towards the town, meeting a con- 
stant stream of visitors to the 
cemetery, who come to perform 
their deuil with cheerful alacrity. 
Five o'clock finds us on the top 
of the diligence, for Caudebec, in 
the Place Henri Quatre. This is 
something like a diligence, with 
its numerous compartments, its 
huge leathern hood and arched 
roof of tarpaulin. We start with 
five horses bravely enough, and 
rattle up the hill in good style. 
Here a turn of the road reveals a 
scene that will dwell always in 
one’s memory. 

The sun is now low on the 
horizon, and the valley behind us 
is filled with glowing light; the 
river, with its sinuous folds stud- 
ded with green islands, is like a 
mirror of burnished gold, in which 
everything is reflected: the grand 
cathedral, stone for stone and pin- 
acle for pinacle; the clustering 
dwellings ; the fairy tracery of 
the shipping,—it is an enchanted 
valley full of sweet illusions. 

Our driver, a portly ruddy fel- 
low with a face that glows like a 
full moon in a fog, is full of kind 
solicitude for our comfort; he 
leans back every now and then, 
abandoning the horses totheirown 
guidance, to explain the objects 
of interest on the road. It is to 
madame that we owe this con- 
sideration, and who has enlisted 
the sympathies of this honest man. 
* Madame se trouve-t-elle bien?’ he 
is constantly turning to ask, in a 
most insinuating voice. 

The route from Rouen to Cau- 
debec is very pleasant. The road 
winds from one wooded valley to 
another, cutting off a great bend 
of the Seine ; and as you approach 
the river once more at Duclair, 
the scenery takes a form almost 
grand. At one point the road 
descends a narrow pass with pre- 
cipitous rocks overhanging, in 
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which the chalk assumes the rug- 
ged massive appearance of the 
earlier rocks. One projecting 
mass, our driver informs us, is 
called the Chair of Gargantua. 
About the legend, ifthere be any 
connected with him, our driver is 
ignorant ; but he informs us that 
he was a giant and a gaillard, 
and used to sit there, as in a fau- 
teuil, with an arm on either rock. 
About Duclair, too, the rock is 
hollowed extensively into caves, 
used sometimes for stabling and 
sometimes for habitations. The 
sight of these abodes of the trog- 
lodytes peering out here and 
there is quaint and striking, and 
reminds one of similar abodes in 
the limestone rocks of Inkerman, 
in the Crimea. At Duclair we 
lose our pleasant archaic diligence, 
and are transferred to an ordinary 
omnibus. Dusky twilight comes 
on, veiling all the landscape. At 


‘le Trait? we change omnibuses - 


again, but this time without de- 
scending : one bus is driven up 
alongside the other, and the pas- 
sengers scramble across while the 
baggage is transferred piecemeal. 
Here too we lose our sympathetic 
moon-faced driver, who drives on 
to the ferry, and crosses the river 
with passengers and baggage to 
another diligence which awaits 
him on the opposite side. The 
stoppages are numerous by our 
diligence. Passengers descend, 
and long searches are made for 
their baggage by the light of a 
lantern on the roof. Parcels are 
demanded, and everything is turn- 
ed over to find some missing box 
or bundle. But everybody is pa- 
tient here, and time of no import- 
ance. At last the welcome lights 
of Caudebec appear, and the end 
of our drive is reached. 


IX. 
THE MASCARET. 


Ir would never do to leave 
Caudebec without seeing the barre 
or mascaret. It is the thing for 
which we are famous, and people 
come from far and near to see it. 
Unfortunately the conditions un- 
der which it is at its grandest 
are not those to attract visitors. 
A rousing gale from the south- 
west, with rains and heavy floods 
coming down to meet it, will 
bring our mascaret roaring up the 
river, breaking up embankments, 
and carrying away buildings; giv- 
ing quiet inland people a touch of 
the fury of the ocean. 

To-night it is quiet enough: the 
moon at its full, and rising glori- 
ously over the hills; the river 
sleeps like a tranquil pool, reflect- 
ing the silvery moonlight mingled 
with the last orange glow of sun- 
set. There is not a sail to be seen, 
or a sign of movement on the 
river. It is dead low water, and 
nothing will any farther go. The 
flag is hauled down, and the lights 
are all put out: the river has given 
over business for the night. 

And yet there is a glow of light 
from behind the curtains of the 
marégraph ; the lamps are there 
all ready to be hauled up, and the 
men are standing by the halliards 
ready to haul them up. Then we 
we hear a hoarse whistle, and the 
little bac a& vapeur shoots out 
from the shadow of the opposite 
bank, and puffs vigorously down 
the stream. The sound is the 
signal for some stir of life: cap- 
stans clink, oars grate in the row- 
locks, and a little flotilla of small 
craft puts out and drops down the 
river. Then the town behind us 
begins to wake up, and make its 
appearance on the quay, and cir- 
culate under the elm-avenue. In 
full force too are the gamins chas- 
ing each other round the trees, 
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and making the night hideous with 
their shrill cries. 

The curé is here stalking up 
and down in solitary dignity, the 
fat little sociable vieaire, the doe- 
tor with his pretty young wife. 
Comilfaut, too, is here from the 
chdteau, with madame, the little 
Comilfauts, the tutor to look after 
the children, and the sturdy old 
bonne to take care of them all. 
The coquettish wife of the mer- 
cer is sure to be there, and also 
the pale handsome modiste with 
her bon ami. <All the world of our 
town, in fact, and foreigners be- 
sides: a tall English girl in an 
Ulster, at whom the pale modiste 
stares, somewhat doubtful as to 
her sex ; even the soft accents of 
Manhattan are not unheard by the 
river-side this night. 

The air is soft and mild, al- 
though we are well on into chill 
October; but a thin white mist 
hangs over the lower reach of the 
river, and out of this white mist 
comes a low mysterious murmur, 
that soon grows louderand becomes 
a gruff roar. It is the voice of 
the Atlantic ; the swill and slop 
of the ocean thundering between 
our river banks ; the genie in a 
bottle sealed with the seal of 
Solomon, but reeving and roaring 
therein. On either bank appears 
a white curl of foam; the noise 
grows louder and louder, and soon 
a swift head of surf darts quickly 
along, dashes against the quay, 
and leaps high into the air; the 
bosom of the river swells; the 
wave passes on with a loud roar, 
wiping out the quiet tranquil 
stream where the stars were re- 
flected in bright spangles. 

Then criticism commences. The 
first leap of the wave upon the 
quay is the crucial point of the 
whole performance. A flot that 
does not ‘mount’ properly is 
looked upon as something of an 
imposture. But a series of reflex 
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waves follow, some mounting as 
high as the first; when these 
break, as: they do to-night, and 
fill the river-bed with foaming 
billows, like a stormy sea all of a 
sudden turned on, the effect in 
the moonlight is charming. The 
waves pass on; you may see them 
coursing each other up the river, 
flashing under the moonbeams, 
and to the rush and tumult suc- 
ceeds a business-like procession 
of waters. The river is now 
flowing bank high with swift 
turbid current; and a stream that 
your little skiff might have 
grounded in five minutes ago 
might now carry a fleet on its 
bosom. The bac soon reappears, 
and the flotilla of small craft. 
They have ridden out the storm 
at a point where the waves are 
not felt so severely as here. 


xX. 
SOME ANTIQUITIES: 


Rvuys are not congenial to the 
soil of France. Nobody really 
cares for them, and, indeed, their 
monastic ruins are hardly vener- 
able enough as ruins to be 
really interesting. In England 
it is the contrast between the 
past and the present,—a far-off 
past abruptly sundered, leaving 
these old stones as solitary records 
of a submerged and abandoned 
world of faith and manners. But 
here the nests are yet warm, as it 
were ; persons yet living might 
have known the last prior of 
Jumiéges for instance, or have 
taken a pinch out of the snuff-box 
of an ex-monk of St. Wandrille. 
And then monasticism in France 
came practically to an end, as far 
as any real vitality is concerned, 
in the sixteenth century ; and on 
visiting a French abbey we are 
reminded, not of the Middle Ages, 
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vigorous and picturesque, but of 
the fade abbés and indifferent 
monks of the eighteenth century. 
And yet it is curious to see how 
the rigid old bones of the Gothic 
period stand out in gaunt pro- 
minence, while all the more 
modern structure has vanished 
away without leaving a trace. 
The abbey of Jumiéges is placed 
upon a green and fertile peninsula 
formed by the Seine, and its two 
uncouth and barbarous western 
towers are conspicuous objects 
trom the river. We had formed 
a vague idea of a pleasant picnic 
among the ruins, and had provided 
ourselves accordingly with a bot- 
tle of champagne in the basket to 
drink to the manes of the depart- 
ed. But our disappointment was 
great when we found the place 
surrounded by high walls, and 
guarded with the care and caution 
of a prison. We are admitted 
first into a room like a police-cell, 
the door locked behind us. Then 
our names taken, we are warned 
not to do this or that, and finally 
we must follow our gaoler impli- 
citly. It is private property, no 
doubt, and it is very good of the 
proprietor to give everybody 
access to the ruins. But for my- 
self I had rather be excluded 
altogether than admitted under 
such conditions: And, indeed, 
Jumiéges is interesting only to 
the architect by profession, or 
amateur in church arehitecture, 
as aspecimen of later Romanesque 
in its aspiring stage, when its 
builders strove to give it, all un- 
successfully, something of height 
and grace. In lack of any pleasant 
impressions of my own, I am 
tempted to follow Mr. Bouncer’s 
example, and draw copiously upon 
the guide-book for a description 
of the abbey; but I forbear. And 
this chapter upon abbeys promises 
to be as barren as the famous 
one upon snakes in Iceland, un- 
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less St. Wandrille comes to our 


aid. 

The abbey of St. Wandrille is 
at the distance of a short pleasant 
walk from Caudebec, lying in a 
wooded valley, with fertile clear- 
ings on the sides and beautiful 
broad meadows at the bottom, 
intersected by a clear bright 
stream. This stream and the 
twin one of Rancon, which joins 
it lower down, are tolerably well 
stocke | with trout. It has been 
raining slightly all day; but has 
cleared up now, and the sun is 
going down in glory behind the 
woods, throwing a bridge of 
visible light across the valley. 
Tall elms and poplars, rounded 
hills, green meadows, winding 
stream—you can imagine the 
quiet beauty of it all. 

A turn in the road brings us 
in sight of McGillop, walking 
briskly along under the load of a 
huge portfolio, sketching-easel, and 
camp-stool, perspiring as usual, 
and damp, and eager for informa- 
tion. 

‘ Well, well, what and hev ye 
been here long? McGillop has 
been stayinginthe neighbourhood, 
and knows the abbey well. ‘Just 
a bit ruin,’ he says ; ‘ou, ay; ye'll 
get nothing there. But the church, 
ay, the church. I've been there 
all day—just raining, you know ; 
and so, and so—ay, ay, ye know. 
Detayls, ye know, and dimensions. 
Ay, yes, it’s a bit interesting that,’ 
he says cautiously. 

I don’t know whether McGillop 
is an artistic architect or an 
architectural artist ; anyhow he 
devotes himself to buildings, and 
his sketches are always faithful 
and painstaking. He has got a 
lot of things of this old church of 
St. Wandrille—mouldings and 
capitals and soffits, and all the 
rest. 

‘Just look here now,’ drawing 
a sketch from his folio. ‘There's 
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a volute—what d’ye ca’ that? It’s 
just Ionic, just debauched Classic. 
There’s no Gothic impulse there.’ 

‘Well, that goes to confirm 
what the guide-books tell us, 
McGillop ; that, according to the 
Chronicle of Fontanelle, the parish 
church was built of materials 
bronght from the deserted Roman 
temples of Juliobona.’ 

‘Hoot awa’! says McGillop. 
‘ And what should they bring the 
stones all that way for? And as 
for that, those sculptures were 
done in situ, you can see by the 
joints and working of them; and 
why shouldn’t they have a Roman 
temple at St. Wandrille, just as 
well as at your Juliobonus? 

It is quite a model little Nor- 
man village, this St. Wandrille, 
with its massive church-tower and 
pyramidal spire, and the white 
buildings of the abbey showing 
beyond. There is a brand-new 


Italian gateway now to the abbey, 


and an obtrusive Calvary in the 
churchyard, and a sepulchre lower 
down. It is the seat of the 
Marquis Stackpoole, if you please, 
chamberlain of the Pope and 
what not; and he has restored this 
abbey till you would not know it 
again. But there is a handsome 
cloister of the sixteenth century 
well restored, and a refectory of 
the same character; and some peo- 
ple may be interested in knowing 
what the cell of a Benedictine was 
like a century ago. The church, 
too, shows the remains of piers 
andcolumns. But that had fallen 
to pieces before the dissolution, 
and its Gothic tower, which had 
fallen down, had been replaced 
bya woodendome after the Italian 
taste. 

But the parish church is really 
quaint and interesting; and we 
are almost inclined to agree with 
McGillop, and believe that we have 
here very early Christian work, 
anterior to the Norman invasion, 
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done under the impulse of Roman 
influences. There are exhibited 
here some human relics—thigh- 
bones, tibia, and so on—in glass 
cases, neatly bound with white 
satin ribbon, brought from Rome 
by the Marquis, which are also 
curious in their way. 

AbovetheabbeyofSt. Wandrille, 
on a wooded height to the north 
reached by a narrow secluded path, 
is a small chapel dedicated to St. 
Saturnin, which bears the aspect 
ofextreme and grotesqueantiquity. 
It is of the earliest Romanesque, 
with round arches and walls of 
immense thickness, feebly lighted 
by deeply splayed windows. 
Here, tradition says, reposes the 
body of Harduin, a holy man of 
the time of Charlemagne, still 
incorrupt, and entire in frame and 
vestments. The little chapel is 
to this day the subject of a pil- 
grimage ; indeed, this valley is 
especially a sacred one to the 
Norman peasant, a real Terra 
Sancta thickly strewn with holy 
places. 

Not discouraged by McGillop’s 
contempt for Juliobona, we make a 
pilgrimage to its modern represen- 
tation, Lillebonne. The drive is 
about ten miles over the plateau, 
and Lillebonne lies in a deep 
valley opening into the Seine 
valley. It is an ugly desolate- 
looking place. The Roman amphi- 
theatre is interesting, but the 
medizval castle on the hill is not 
specially so. While on the sub- 
ject of feudal castles, let me men- 
tion that of Maulevrier, already 
alluded to. You may remember 
the enthusiastic carpenter, and the 
subterranean passage and mys- 
terious door he was so we.' ac- 
quainted with. I renewed my 
acquaintance with him afterwards, 
and proposed to make an excur- 
sion to the castle, and that he 
should be the guide to the under- 
ground wonders. He consented 
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with effusion. But on the eve of 
the expedition he appeared to say 
that unfortunately the clue to the 
underground passage was lost. It 
was not he himself who had ever 
seen it, but his father, who had 
now been dead for many years. 
Had his father lived, nothing 
would have given him greater 
pleasure than to conduct mon- 
sieur through the subterranean 
works of the castle, which un- 
doubtedly were ‘trés, trés curieuz.’ 
And thus, unfortunately, owing to 
the premature decease of the car- 
penter’s father, I lost the chance of 
writing a chapter on ‘underground 
Normandy.’ 


L’Envoy. 

Ir is a sad moment when we 
give up the key of our Norman 
home and see all our possessions 
piled upon the diligence. Thé 
weather sympathises with our 
feelings, and the clouds weep in- 
cessantly. The sloppy deck of the 
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steamer Wolf, lying alongside the 
quay at Havre, seems quite a 
haven of refuge. The ladies dis- 
appear into the cabin, Achates 
and myself pace the deck smoking 
determinedly, hoping to put off 
the evil hour when we must 
plunge into the chamber of horrors 
below. Suddenly we are greeted 
by a figure wrapped up in a huge 
rug; a skinny hand is laid upon 
my arm. 

‘How do you do, sir? You 
smoke a pipe, sir ; I smoke a pipe 
with you !’ 

It is the ancient mariner who 
has survived the shipwreck, and 
who, with his family and a great 
pile of salvage, is going to seek 
fortune in England. 

And now we are afloat. The 
lights of Havre shine out for a 
while over the waters; the two 
bright eyes from Cape la Héve 
send a broad pencil of light over 
the waves; and our ship stalks 
forth towards the gray and gloomy 
horizon. 

Farewell to bright Normandy ! 








SEPTEMBER’S SOLACE. 
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My dusky chambers take a hue 
As rosy as Aurora’s fingers ; 

The square without presents a view 
Whereon my gaze enchanted lingers ; 

For though, im fact, an arid space, 
Where lawyers throng of each degree, 

The beauty of a far-off place 
My fancy’s eye can plainly see. 

And as, ‘neath spell of nicotine, 
Vacation joys I well remember, 

Once more has come, as oft has been, 
The blessed freedom of September. 


Once more I revel in the thought 
Of field and wood in autumn glory, 
The fair expanse where Fate has wrought 
The fabric of my early story ; 
Once more I breathe the seented air 
That sweeps across the common golden 
With furze, to me for ever fair, 
In that ’tis full of mem'ries olden. 
What though the flame has died away, 
And lives but in a lonely ember, 
The glamour of a bygone day , 
Still marks the coming of S¢ptember. J ” 


O, welcome to the hour that brings 

A respite brief from toil and trouble, 
And music glad of whirring wings 

That flash and fade across the stubble! 
O, welcome to the thousand tints 

Of green and gold the wood discloses, 
The light that tremulously glints 

Upon the lawn amid the roses ! 
O, welcome idyll of the gun, 

Which even inthe dull November, 
With fogs and work that’s never done, 

Shall light the vision of September ! 

Ww. R. 





SOME CURIOUS 


PERFORMERS. 


—_—~>—_ 


Wauev last in Yorkshire I for the 
first time heard related, as an in- 
nocent nursery romance, a dia- 
bolical story entitled the ‘ Miracu- 
lous Musician.’ It seemed to be 
a purely local legend peculiar to 
the district in which I made its 
acquaintance, though how it got 
there, and, being of such a de- 
liciously horrifying nature, why 
it has not spread itself abroad, 
surpass my comprehension. 

It is the story of an agricultural 
labourer of the ‘ ne’er-do-weel’ 
order, whose father had died, 
leaving his old wife a few pounds 
and a little of what Mr. Wem- 
mick calls ‘portable property,’ 
included amongst which were half 
a dozen thin old silver teaspoons. 
The old lady was extremely fond 
of her reprobate son—he was her 
only one—and after the father’s 
death permitted him to waste his 
time in idleness and dissipation, 
providing him with the means of 
doing so out of the scanty patri- 
mony her husband had bequeathed 
her. At last, all the ready-money 
in the house being exhausted, the 
young man, against his old mo- 
ther’s entreaties, took to disposing 
of the household effects that he 
might prolong his vicious courses, 
until everything valuable was 
disposed of, excepting the six 
old silver teaspoons before men- 
tioned. The well-worn articles 
in question were prized more than 
ordinary spoons are. They had 
been ‘in the family’ for a hundred 
years and more, and though they 
were never produced except on 
state occasions, their tips were 
worn thin and aslant by friction 
against the bottoms of teacups. 


The young man, finding that there 
was nothing else left, cast a han- 
kering eye on the old spoons, and 
would have walked off with them ; 
but when he went to fetch them 
from the cupboard where the old 
woman usually laid them, they had 
disappeared. He questioned his 
aged parent on the subject; but 
though commonly so weakly yield- 
ing to his demands, on this occa- 
sion she stoutly declined to give 
him any information, beyond as- 
suring him that they were quite 
safe. This, however, was not 
satisfactory to the villain. By 
dint of close watching and prying 
through keyholes and crevices of 
doors, he discovered that the old 
lady had stitched up the sil- 
ver spoons beneath the material 
that covered the ‘ busk’ of the 
stays she wore. This was enough 
for her unscrupulous son. He 
watched his opportunity; and 
one evening, while the good old 
soul was stooping over the hearth, 
preparing her wicked son some 
supper, and crooning to herself 
the song, ‘Keen blows the wind 
o'er the snow-covered moor,’ the 
ruffian crept in softly behind her, 
and struck her down dead with 
a great stone. 

Of course he had to decamp, 
and having turned the old silver 
teaspoons into ready-money, to 
blunt the stings of conscience he 
drank so heavily that he was 
thrown into a raging fever, and 
for many weeks lay at the poor- 
house between life and death. 
At last he got well enough to be 
discharged, but frightfully weak 
still, and thin almost as a skeleton. 
With only a shilling or two, and 
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quite friendless, his plight was 
as doleful as it could be. It was 
in mid-winter when he was dis- 
charged from the poor-house, and 
the wind was blowing bitterly 
cold, and he took his way over 
a hill that led to the next town, 
when all of a sudden he was 
aware of some one singing. He 
knew the voice in an instant, and 
the hair rose on his head ; for it 
was his mother’s voice, and the 
song she was singing was the one 
she had on her lips when he 
struck her down. It was ‘ Keen 
blows the wind o’er the snow- 
covered moor.’ But no one was 
in sight; no ghost, or anything 
or anybody. The guilty young 
man ran his hardest, but in doing 
so he had to face the wind ; and 
as he sped along, swinging his 
arms, the tune grew louder and 
louder, till at last he was driven 
by sheer fright to take refuge in 
a cave in the hill-side. There 


he made a dreadful discovery. 
The music was in him !—in the 
arm with which he had done his 


mother’s murder. It was as 
though the fever that had wasted 
him had made his right arm-bone 
hollow, and whenever the wind 
blew up his sleeve the well-re- 
membered tune was played on it, 
as though it were a flute. 

The young man was in such a 
terrible state of mind that he at 
first thought of drowning himself 


in a pond close by ; but he was, 


too much of a coward for that, 
and made his way to the town, as 
was his first intent. He still had 
a shilling or two left from the 
sale of the old teaspoons, and he 
went into a public-house to drown 
his terrors in drink, thinking that 
no one in that part would know 
him. But his fears would not let 
him get drunk. He drank all 
his money away, and then he 
went on drinking without paying. 
Late at night they brought him 
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his bill, and told him he had 
better pay it and get home. He 
had succeeded in making himself 
rather more than half-tipsy by 
this time, and he was in his most 
reckless and ruffianly mood. 

‘1 haven’t got any money,’ 
said he; ‘but I am the cleverest 
conjuror in the world; and if you 
will forgive me my bill, and let 
me have some more liquor and a 
bed here, I will show you the 
most wonderful trick you ever 
heard tell of, let alone ever saw.’ 

‘ What is that? asked the inn- 
keeper and his guests. 

‘ Why,’ said the ruffian, ‘ I will 
make my right arm sing you a 
song.’ 

‘Pooh! said the innkeeper, 
‘that’s nothing new: it’s ven- 
triloquism ; that’s how you do it.’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind ; it’s all 
fair from the bone,’ grinned the 
awful rascal. ‘You may place 
your ear at my fingers’ ends and 
hear it. Only before I begin I 
must have the door and window 
open, so that I may sit between, 
and in a good draught of wind.’ 
And he did so, laying his cruel 
arm bare. ‘ Now, old lady, pipe 
up,’ said he. But instead of 
piping up there issued from the 
limb such terrible sounds, such 
lamentations and cries for mercy 
in the voice of the murdered wo- 
man, that the villain fell down in 
a fit; and when he recovered he 
confessed everything, and was 
hanged and gibbeted. 

Should the reader ask, as not 
unjustifiably he may, what this 
gruesome tuneful story from York- 
shire has to do with the after-dark 
wandering minstrels of London 
streets, 1 must candidly admit 
that it has no kind of connection 
with the latter subject, except to 
this extent, that hearing under my 
window, breaking in on ten-o’clock- 
at-night stillness, the excruciating 
sounds of music unwarrantably 
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extorted from an unfortunate flute, 
I was straightway reminded of the 
involuntary performance on the 
wicked young man’s hollow arm- 
bone. Nor would the uncomfort- 
able reminiscence be content to be 
discharged in any other way but 
at the pen’s point, leaving me free 
to apply myself to the subject 
suggested by the execrably bad 
flute-playing of the man in the 
street. 

A nuisance he is undoubtedly, 
with his spirit-depressing gasps 
and wailings; but he is not a 
common nuisance in his peculiar 
line. The professional musical 
nuisance of the streets assumes the 
form of an impudent vagabond, 
who will take no denial, but will 
sedulously ply his instrument of 
torture, until for our crazed brain’s 
sake he is bribed with a trifle of 
money to move on. But no such 
difficulty is ever experienced with 
the gentlemanly individual who 
haunts suburban squares and roads 
at an hour when all other street 
performers are at home enjoying 
the fruits of their day’s labour. 
Regard him furtively from behind 
your window-curtain, and as well 
as he can be made out in the 
night’s dimness you will find him 
to be quite a genteel figure, with 
a black frock-coat buttoned up to 
his chin, and wearing a black hat. 
Were you to be so unkind as to 
shed a light on him, you would 
discover that the black coat is 
wofully threadbare and frayed at 
its edges, and that the tall hat is 
but a shockingly bad one, and 
maybe that his well-blacked boots 
are but ill adapted to keep out 
mire; but these are his affairs. 
Poor he may be, but, thank good- 
ness, he is not devoid of self- 
respect. Were you to raise your 
window and bid him be off, he 
would not bully you or put his 
thumb and fingers to his nose and 
laugh you to scorn, as many low 
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musical vagabonds have been 
known to do; probably he would 
make no verbal response at all, 
but at once disarm your wrath, 
and make you feel perhaps the 
least bit regretful for your hasti- 
ness, by politely, though haughtily, 
raising his hat in acknowledgment 
of your right to dismiss him, if 
you feel so disposed, and immedi- 
ately take his departure. Beware, 
however, that, your good-nature 
prevailing, you do not proceed to 
the other extreme. Instinctively 
arriving at an inkling of the real 
state of the case, your generosity 
may induce you to ask him into 
the hall, for the purpose of inter- 
rogating him as to his means of 
livelihood. He will show himself 
by no means gratified by your 
solicitude. He will probably in- 
form you, in faultless language and 
with a lofty bearing, that you are 
mistaken if you suppose that his 
flute-playing is merely a pretence 
for soliciting alms, or that he is in 
the least desirous of exciting your 
commiseration. If you think his 
performance is worthy of reward, 
bestow it ; if not, you may decline 
to doso. There is no obligation 
on either side. But whatever else 
you may do or think, pray do not 
suppose that he is a mendicant. 
And the best of the joke—a 
sorry one for him, poor wretch— 
is that really and truly he does 
not so regard himself. With a 
heart-load of pinching poverty 
buttoned up under his threadbare 
black coat, he still clings to gen- 
tility, and would sooner starve 
than strip to his shirt-sleeves and 
earn a shilling by drawing a truck 
or digging a garden-bed. Mind 
you, it is not known even to those 
who are most intimately acquaint- 
ed with him (excepting, of course, 
his unfortunate wife and family, 
if he chance to be encumbered 
with those responsibilities, and 
such is almost invariably the case) 
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that he is an itinerant musician. 
To see him leave his home of an 
evening, with his hat perched care- 
lessly on his head and with one 
glove swinging negligently in his 
hand, you would think that he was 
a person with an hour's leisure at 
his command, who was about to 
amuse himself bya saunter through 
the Park. It is not before he has 
walked half a dozen miles or so, 
and is quite sure that he has ar- 
rived at a strange neighbourhood, 
that he ventures to withdraw his 
flute from its hiding-place beneath 
his waistcoat, and tune up. 

I do not mean to say that the 
melancholy brotherhood of musi- 
cal martyrs are confined to amateur 
flute-players. There are those of 
the family who are even less sane 
than the individual just disposed 
of ; romantic persons, who affect 
the guitar and love-songs, and 
make of themselves nocturnal 
nuisances by twanging and twit- 
tering after dark at the area-rail- 
ings, for the edification of love- 
lorn maids in thekitchen. There 
is the invariably shabby peripatetic 
who affects the cornopean,and who 
is never seen any other than hun- 
gry and wretched-looking, except 
on Derby-day, and perhaps for a 
day or two afterwards—a season 
when he can readily obtain a job 
to enliven a jovial ‘van party’ 
going to and returning from the 
races. Otherwise he is all the 
year round a dependent on the 
bounty of publicans, outside whose 
premises he perpetrates his atro- 
cious performances. Possibly it 
is mainly due to the fact that the 
honorarium he receives generally 
takes a liquid form, that his tunes 
are nearly all so excessively senti- 
mental, and that his nose is so 
Bardolph-like, and his boots so 
shockingly bad, poor fellow. I 
don’t know a more melancholy son 
of music than he of the cornopean, 
except it be that eccentric genius 
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who, proudly independent of in- 
strumental aid, employs nothing 
but the whistle with which Na- 
ture has endowed him, producing 
strange and startling effects in the 
way of shakes and quavers by 
tapping on his distended cheeks 
with his knuckles. If any one 
ventures to compliment him on his 
performance, he would cheerfully 
reply that it ought to be good, 
since day by day, as the doctors 
informed him, he was blowing his 
lungs all to bits to produce it. 
The last time I saw him was in 
company with an organ-grinder, 
whistling an accompaniment to 
the opera tunes; but even at that 
time, poor fellow, his lantern jaws 
were bound round with a wisp of 
dirty flannel, and I have not much 
doubt that he has blown himself 
into an untimely grave. 

With the exception of a few 
shockingly vulgar young creatures, 
who do not object to raise their 
tuneful voices to the accompani- 
ment of harp and fiddle when the 
fun of the evening has begun at 
London public-houses, there are 
but a small number of the gentler 
sex who endeavour to obtain a 
livelihood as musical instrumen- 
talists. Those who come within 
the category of the class of itiner- 
ant musicmongers invariably de- 
pend on vocalisation ; and of all 
the tribe, my experience is they 
are most entitled to pity and re- 
lief. Despite all the Charity Or- 
ganisation may have to say to the 
contrary, I must insist that there 
is at least one class of persons— 
if the forlorn sisterhood is exten- 
sive enough to be called a ‘class’ 
—who seek to relieve their hard 
necessities by, in a manner, ap- 
pealing to the public, and whom 
it is proper to assist on the spot, 
and without the formality of in- 
quiring name and address, so that 
the ‘ case’ may be properly inves- 
tigated. allude to women who 
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are never seen by day, but whose 
voices are occasionally heard at 
night in quiet streets and places 
retired from highway bustle and 
noise, plaintively singing. I can- 
not of course pretend to declare 
that there are no impostors to be 
found in this same line of busi- 
ness,—artful female ‘ dodgers,’ 
who can imitate the real thing 
almost beyond the possibility of 
detection. I say ‘almost,’ because 
they are never so perfect but 
that a shrewd observer may de- 
tect a difference between the gen- 
uine and the counterfeit article. 
The counterfeit is apt to over-do 
it—to confine her selections of 
ballads and songs to the mournful 
and melancholy, with a good wail 
on the high notes that accords 
well with the whistling wind on a 
blusterous night. Then again 
they fall into the error that, being 
dressed with consummate skill for 


the occasion, it is necessary to be - 


seen by those whose tender hearts 
they desire to move, and so, if 
possible, contrive to pose them- 
selves where the rays of a street 
lamp may reveal them with the 
required ghastly effect. I know 
of no class of cheats with whom I 
have less patience than with the 
last mentioned, for the reason 
that the ground they poach on is, 
and should be as long as dire oc- 
casion lasts, sacred to genuine 
poverty of a very peculiar kind. 
The next time the good reader, 
coaily seated by his fireside, is 
made aware of a woman singing 
in the dark street, let him, for 
charity sake, take heed of it. 
Could the singer be seen—she 
keeps in the shadow of the houses, 
and appears only when a door is 
mercifully opened for her—she 
would be found to be a very or- 
dinary kind of person—probably 
a middle-aged woman, not in the 
least ragged, and quite devoid of 
those indescribable characteristics 
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which invariably distinguish thé 
old ‘ professional’ habitué of the 
beggars’ common lodging-house. 
A decent woman attired in a tidy 
gown, and with a motherly kind 
of bonnet on herhead. The kind 
of song she sings, however, more 
than anything else, gives her the 
stamp of truth. There are many 
modern ditties and sentimental 
ballads which would better suit 
her purpose, supposing it to be 
planned and deliberate, than those 
she gives utterance to; but she 
never learned them. The only 
songs she is acquainted with, poor 
soul, are those she learned of her 
mother, or to please her ‘ young 
man’ when he came to the house 
courting her, and who is the 
gray-headed, ill, and hard-up father 
of many children, her present 
husband. The only songs she 
knows are such as are sung in the 
family circle at Christmas time, 
and on other rare occasions of do- 
mestic jollifications—‘ Woodland 
Mary,’ ‘The Lass of Richmond 
Hill,’ ‘ William at the Garden- 
gate,’ and that sort of thing. And 
these quaint, out-of-fashion, homely 
‘ humdrums’ are the best she can 
do to secure yoursympathy. Do 
not deny it her. It is no secret, 
to those who are skilled in these 
matters, that this is a means of 
procuring the price of a loaf for 
hungry little mouths, occasionally 
resorted to by poor mothers who 
are at their wits’ end on account 
of an empty grate and a bare cup- 
board at home. It is not exactly 
begging ; nobody need knowit; not 
even, if it comes to that, the sick- 
a-bed husband, whose long illness 
is the sad cause ofall the trouble. 
She has been often praised for 
her voice (she forgets how many 
years ago that was), and if stran- 
gers like to give her a trifle for 
her singing, why, no one will be 
the wiser, and her children will 
not go supperless. It is scarcely 
T 
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a year ago since an exceedingly 
painful case of the kind in qtes- 
tion came under the notice of a 
gentleman of high standing in the 
musical world of London. One 
night, while passing through a 
square at Kensington, he heard a 
woman singing in a voice the 
rich quality of which at once 
arrested his attention. He listen- 
ed at a distance, and in a few 
minutes felt convineed that the 
singer, whoever she might be, need 
not resort to the streets to obtain 
a livelihood. He discovéred her 
to be a young woman of delicate 
figure, but the moment he ad- 
dressed her she lowered her black 
veil so quickly that it was impos- 
sible for him to see her face or 
with any exactitude judge of her 
age. In his customary kindly 
manner Mr. commenced a few 
inquiries ; but in a half-terrified 
manner she would tell him no- 
thing beyond that she was in no 
need of private assistance, nor any 
desire to make her voice a means 
of earning money in any other 
way but that in which she at 
present eéxercised it. Finally, 
rejecting the half-crown Mr. —— 
would have pressed on her accep- 
tance, she hurried, almost ran, 
away, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness, 

Oddly enough, in less than a 
week afterwards Mr. — chanced 
to be at the house of a friend 
who resides at Peckham, which is 
many miles distant from Kensing- 
ton, and there, as they sat about 
ten o’clock in quiet converse, came 
the well-remembered voice with 
startling distinctness in at the 
open casement. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was no wonder that 
the musician listened again and 
with redoubled interest, and was 
more than ever convinced that 
here, if not exactly a Swedish 
nightingale, was a songster of 
considerable merit ‘ wasting her 


sweetness on the desert air’ in a 
most unnécessary manner, and 
determined to find out something 
about her. He arranged with his 
friend that a trusty old man-ser- 
vaht in the employ of the latter 
should warily follow her and dis- 
cover where she resided. There 
and then the amiable spy set out, 
and between twelve and one 
o'clock returned with the intelli- 
gence that the young woman, after 
singing here and there until nearly 
eleven o'clock, had taken the 
omnibus at Camberwell-green, 
and that she finally entered a 
house in a respectable street at 
Dalston. 

Resolved not to be baffled in 
his good intention, and thinking 
nothing else but that the song- 
stress, whoever she miglit be, had 
avoided him from sheer delicacy 
and timidity, Mr. made it 
his business to call at the house 
at Dalston next evening. 

A small servant-maid opened 
the door, and being of course ig- 
norant of the name even of the 
individual of whom he was im 
quest Mr. inquired for the 
‘lady who gave lessons in musis.’ 
There was no music-teacher lived 
there, the girl said. Could he 
see the lady of the house? No; 
she was from home. Noboily 
was at home but her master and 
the two little children. Could he 
see her master? No; the small 
servant thought not. Master was 
very ill, had been ill for ever so 
long, and nobody ever came to 
see him ; so by that she, the ser- 
vant, thought that he did not wish 
to see any one. ‘I think you 
must have come to the wrehg 
house,’ suggested the shrewd little 
domestic, no doubt drawing evil 
augury from poor Mr. ——’s em- 
bartassed manner. 

‘ The lady I wish to see is rather 
tall and ofa slim figure. Whén 
out dresses in a dark-gray ekirt 
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with a black mantle. She wears 
violet-coloured gloves and a black 
veil.’ 

‘That's my missus! said the 
girl, opening her eyes wide at the 
unmistakable description. ‘ You 
had better walk in, and let me 
take up your card to master.’ 

In a few moments Mr. was 
ushered to the presence of the 
head of the establishment. The 
room in which he was, was but 
poorly furnished, and the invalid 
—a young man of thirty or there- 
about, and evidently a victim to 
consumption—was seated in an 
easy-chair. 

‘From what I can understand 
from the girl, you wish to see my 
wife, sir,’ said he. ‘ May I take 
the liberty of inquiring the nature 
of your business ?’ 

Now had Mr. been no 
more clever as a musician than as 
a tactician, he would scarcely 


have been eligible as a member © 


of a German band. 

‘Well,’ he replied, with good- 
humoured bluntness, ‘ there can be 
no good in beating about the bush. 
The fact is—’ 

And, without further ceremony, 
he shortly put the sick man in 
possession of all that he knew of 
the matter in hand—how he had, 
on the first occasion, been much 
struck by the tone and quality of 
the lady's voice; how that she 
had fairly run away from him 
when he ventured to put a few 
questions to her; how that, cu- 
riously enough, he was so fortu- 
nate as to hear her again while at 
the house of a friend ; and so on, 
until he was cut short in the 
midst of his explanation by ob- 
serving the deadly pallor that had 
overspread the sick man’s face, 
and the violent trembling that 
had seized on his limbs. 

‘My God! he gasped at last. 
‘Can it be true? My wife, the 
mother of my poor little children, 
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in the street—in the open street— 
singing for pence like a common 
beggar-woman? And for me— 
all, all for me! 

And, with a woful cry, he fell 
forward out of his chair with his 
face to the floor. The medical 
man, who was hastily summoned, 
found that the invalid had. rup- 
tured a blood-vessel, and at once 
pronounced that he had but a 
little time to live. 

The terrible shock had short- 
ened his waning life. As it after- 
wards transpired, he was in utter 
ignorance of the desperate means 
resorted to by his brave wife to 
earn the wherewithal to purchase 
household necessaries, together 
with a little wine and nourish- 
ment for her ailing husband. Ut- 
terly destitute and friendless (the 
man had, it seemed, quarrelled 
with his own, as well as his wife’s, 
relatives), with two little chil- 
dren, and with a husband hope- 
lessly ill, and unable to help in 
the least towards maintaining the 
family, there was no alternative 
between her taking the burden 
solely on her own shoulders, and 
breaking up the little home and 
applying to the parish officers for 
relief. She had endeavoured to 
obtain employment as a teacher 
of singing, but had failed. Then 
it was that, keeping it a profound 
sectet from every one, she re- 
solved on her daring scheme. It 
was in the middle of winter, and 
though that had its drawbacks to 
a person who had to stand still 
in the dark and cold, still that 
was more than compensated for 
by the early darkness, which 
enabled her to start from home 
about six o'clock every evening 
(her husband thought that she 
was engaged with private pupils) 
to pursue her novel avocation. 
It was her way to go about the 
business in a methodical manner. 
She would invest twopence or 
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threepence in an omnibus-ride at 
starting, and that would carry her 
sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another, two or three 
miles from home, and to parts 
where she was not likely to be 
known. Her efforts were not un- 
successful, her average evening 
earnings being about four-and-six- 
pence, which, with what she was 
able to earn at fancy-needlework 
during the daytime, enabled her 
to keep the wolf from the door. 
It was at the sacrifice of her own 
life, however. By no means of 
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robust health, the chill winds and 
rains to which she was exposed 
for hours together, the cold miry 
roads in which she was wont to 
stand, speedily made their dis- 
astrous effects felt, and a few 
months after her husband’s death 
she too departed this troublesome 
life, leaving her two little boys to 
the kindly care of Mr. » who, 
I think, has never been the same 
man he was before he was the 
innocent cause of their father’s 
sudden demise, 
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THERE are sorrowful reflections 
And a world of recollections 
In your eyes. 
There is something more than gladness, 
And something less than sadness, 
In your sighs. 


Is it memory awaking, 

Vengeance deep and bitter taking, 
As you think? 

Is it weeping after laughter, 

And regret that follows after, 
Link on link? 


All beyond you night is sleeping, 

And the diamond dews are weeping 
Clear and bright ; 

And the moonlight shafts are glancing, 

And the wakeful leaves are dancing 
With delight. 


But to you with mem’ry keeping 

Bi:ter tryst, where Time is reaping 
Fruits of pride, 

Night is only daylight ended, 

When old pain with new is blended— 
Naught beside ! 
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BRIGHTON AND THE AQUARIUM. 


Bricuton wakes up into a sud- 
den gaiety in the midst of the 
dead midsummer season. The 
‘Queen of Watering-places’ has 
the pleasing privilege of having 
a season all the year round; but 
in the dog-days it touches low- 
water mark. Then the local races, 
following swiftly upon the Good- 
wood week, revive those arid social 
regions, which forthwith smile 
again. The Aquarium continues 
a standing source of enjoyment. 
It never took so much money or 
had so many visitors as during 
the recent race-week. It is an in- 
stitution which is not only local, 
but metropolitan and national. 
It is simply the best aquarium 
in Europe. There is nothing in 
America that approaches it. The 
next best thing of the sort is the 
Crystal Palace Aquarium, which, 
though small, is conducted on care- 
ful systematic principles. But the 
Brighton Aquarium is really with- 
out a rival. Unfortunately there 
is not such a love of science in 
England that an aquarium can 
subsist on its own scientific merits. 
There is a sociable and fashionable 
element for which the directors 
must cater. As the shares are at 
a premium, it is to be supposed 
that they do so successfully. There 
is always a programme of varied 
entertainments. The new café 
flourishes, although the rink, we 
are thankful to say, is virtually 
given up, which surely indicates 
@ decline in rinkualism. Then 
the restaurant department, ‘ under 
entirely new management,’ is 


greatly improved. You may now 
get a club dinner at club prices. 
There are newspapers and periodi- 
cals in plenty, but, to carry 
out the club idea, we should like 
to suggest afew books and a writ- 
ing-table, as at the Westminster 
Aquarium. 

But the proper business of an 
aquarium is with fishes. It is 
wonderful how fishes get on with- 
out space and without the oceanic 
ozone, but they do so. Every 
week there is an official report of 
the state of the fish, and out of so 
great a number there are only six 
or.seven deaths. That baby sea- 
lion was a great windfall, and we 
are glad that the old sea-lion has 
considerably abated his roaring. 
Sea-lions have been reared no- 
where else. The experiment at 
San Francisco failed utterly. This 
is the first time they have ever 
been known to breed in tran- 
quillity. Mackerel and herring 
generally present great difficulty, 
but here we have large fine 
shoals; very few are lost. White- 
bait are good, and the Aquarium 
people are satisfied that whitebait 
are the fry of the herring. The 
mudfish from Gambia are very 
noticeable. The immense stur- 
geon has disappeared within the 
last twelvemonths ; but there are 
some fine sturgeon coming on, 
more than a score of them. The 
sterlet, small, though of full size, 
are very plentiful. While the 
ordinary caviare is procured from 
the row of the sturgeon, the 
, best caviare is procured from the 
sterlet, and it takes hundreds of 
fish to set forth a single dish. 
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There is no large octopus at the 
present time—the devil fish, as 
M. Victor Hugo aptly but inac- 
curately calls him; in fact, mak- 
ing this fish the hero of a romance 
—pbut then the octopus is a short- 
lived brute, not exceeding his 
eighteen months or two years. 
The tropical department, though 
small, is a great success, with the 
crocodile, alligators, and electric 
ells. They don’t, at Brighton, re- 
peat the mistake that was made 
at one place, of injecting hot steam 
in the water, by which some un- 
fortunate electric ells were once 
boiled alive. The alligators are 
fed about every Thursday evening 
on fresh fish, and then go to 
sleep cuntentedly till next feeding 
time. 

Brighton just now is remark- 
able not only for its fishes, but its 
birds. The Exhibition of Birds in 
the Dyke-roadis unique in its way. 
They all fell to the gun of the ex- 
hibitor, Mr. Booth, whodevotesthe 
proceedstocharities. They are very 
cleverly exhibited in settings 
which exemplify their habitat and 
surroundings, but no attempt is 
made to exhibit them in a scien- 
tific classification. It appears not 
unlikely that we may have another 
institution in the elose neighbour- 
hood ofthe Aquarium. Anything 
that adds to the general attrac- 
tions of Brighton will add to the 
prosperity of each public place, 
but there will be no possibility 
of rivalling the Aquarium in its 
peculiar line. At present a large 
amount of land is being reclaimed 
from the sea between the Chain 
Pier and Kemp Town, a verit- 
able under-cliff, mainly in con- 
sequence of the system of groyn- 
ing. This is only a small amount 
of reparation due from the sea, as 
Brighthelmstone or old Brighton 
now lies beneath the beach. In 


one great storm no leag than ‘ 


one hundred and thirty houses 
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were swept away, and the wretch- 
ed inhabitants driven forth to 
seek refuge in the town on the 
cliff. Much of the soil is now 
in gradual process of being 
re-won. Already a good road 
is made at the base of the cliff; 
there are some slight enclosures 
of green foliage, and ivy is being 
trained against the chalk. It is 
to be hoped that the authorities, 
whoever they may be, will utilise 
the land rescued from the tides. 
There is the opportunity of great 
financial savings to the borough, 
and of great gratification to re- 
sidents and visitors. Already we 
hear rumours of a colonnade and 
sea-baths, of a row of marine 
villas, of a winter- and summer- 
garden. The Aquarium is ad- 
mirably situated in the very centre 
of Brighton, close to the Pavilion, 
the historic Steyne, the new parish 
church, the main converging 
streets. Any further attractions 
to the West will add to the supe- 
riority of its site ; and as Brighton 
is a piace rather of imperial than 
of local interests, they will, we 
trust, be multiplied. But the 
Aquarium will long hold its 
unique place, and every lover of 
science and of interesting and ele- 
vating amusements will give it his 
support and best wishes. 


NEW BOOKS. 

We have a great kindness for 
Sir John Bowring; his fine pre- 
sence, his keen intellectual ex- 
pression, his whole aspect indica- 
tive of energy and purpose, seem 
with us still. There are very few 
men, who, taken ‘all round,’ have 
done and written so much as Sir 
John. There have been greater 
writers, although he wrote some 
forty volumes, and prospered with 
them all. There have been greater 
travellers, although it has been 
given to few men to know both 
Europe and the remote East so 
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thoroughly. It was in the re- 
markable combination as a writer 
and ag a worker that Sir John’s 
almost unique excellence consists. 
Not much of his work will last, 
and yet some of it will, His 
policy in reference to the loreha 
Aprow led to a general election 
and a Chinese war. Sir John, 
having twice lost a large fortune, 
had been glad to obtain diplomatic 
employment in China. Again, he 
gave England the first and best 
specimens of Serb poetry—in 
which he has been followed, 
though not surpassed, by the 
present Lord Lytton—that mar- 
vellous poetry whieh is the only 
Servian literature, and in which 
are embodied their history, tradi- 
tion, polities, and aspirations, The 
books which he has written on the 
Far East, Siam, Philippines, Java, 
still compose a valuable literature, 
destined, however, most prebably 
to be superseded, At the close 
of his leng life, when he had re- 
turned to spend his last years as 
an honoured citizen of Exeter, his 
native city, he entertained the 
idea of writing his autobiography. 
The idea was an excellent one, 
but it came too late, Old men 
can hardly revive the freshness of 
feeling and colouring with which 
the events of early life should be 
detailed. Miss Martineau’s plan 
was the best: to write an auto- 
biography, and be content to wait 
any number of years before the 
finishing touches of friends shonld 
be negessary. All really good 
autobiographies have been written 
this way. An old man’s final 
utterances, his novissima verba, 
are generally faint and few. 
Bowring was not able to produce 
late what he might have done 
earlier, a genuine autobiographical 
work. But he made a very large 
number of jottings in the direction 
of such a work ; and these possess 
such interest and variety, that his 
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son has done well in gathering them 
tegether in the present volume.* 
A brief memoir gives the book a 
necessary unity and cohesion. 

He came of humble beginnings, 
and was brought up at an old- 
fashioned and ill-conducted school 
on the borders of the forest of 
Dartmoor. His highest ambition 
was to be a Dissenting minister. 
His first actual step in life was 
in a merehant’s counting-house. 
But young Bowring had a keen 
love of Nature, and a fine faculty 
of observation, He had a marvel- 
lous knack for languages, in which 
he did not very much come be- 
hind Mezzofanti himself. He held 
the modest theory that when once 
a man understood one or two lan- 
guages, it was just as easy to un- 
derstand one or two dozen. He 
had a genuine taste for literature 
and political discussion, He was 
just the man of whom it could be 
confidently predicted that it would 
be impossible to retain him with- 
in a counting-house. His business 
first took him abroad, and travel 
became the main staple of his 
eventful chequered life, though he 
came to travel politically, and 
not commercially. He had great 
hand in starting the Westminster 
Review, and was, all through life, 
an assiduous follower of Jeremy 
Bentham. He intensely enjoyed 
being a member of the House of 
Commons, though he had great 
ill-luck in losing elections, in be- 
ing unseated, and gaining a dismal 
experience of bribery and venality. 
It is remarkable to see how the 
woollen-trader’s son came into a 
somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with crowned heads. He was 
least fortunate in his own country. 
He particularly wished to have 
an interview with the Queen, but 
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Lord Palmerston explained to 
him that his political rank was 
not sufficiently high, and that the 
Queen did not like her privacy at 
Osborne to be disturbed. On the 
Continent he was much more suc- 
cessful. He was admitted into 
intimate terms with the family of 
Louis Philippe at Neuilly, and 
appears to have cordially disliked 
the French king. He tells, with 
great glee, how the king broke 
down in the armchair, in which 
he was seated, which he looked 
upon as an ominous augury for 
the stability of his dynasty. When 
he was about to be introduced to 
the King of Denmark, he was 
told to take off his spectacles, as 
the king had a special aversion to 
spectacles. The consequence was, 
that near-sighted Bowring stum- 
bled against the very small king 
and nearly knocked him over. In 
1837 he was invited, by the 


then King of Prussia, to dine at 


Berlin. He went to the Ambas- 
sador to be posted up in his be- 
haviour. Lord William said 
‘that he saw the king only once 
a year, and then but for five 
minutes, while even his ministers 
rarely got at him. People waited 
three months for an audience, and 
the king spent half his time with 
dancers and ballet-girls. ... The 
king’s dinner was unlike any I had 
ever seen. In the centre of the 
room was a table where the royal 
family took their seats, while 
around it were many other tables, 
arranged as a French restaurant, 
the most distinguished guests be- 
ing near enough to hold conver- 
sation with the royal family. The 
waiters were Chinamen wearing 
their national costume, whom the 
king told me he had imported to 
take charge of his gardens, but 
the project not having succeeded, 
he had turned them to other ac- 
count.’ Bowring was acquainted 
with Leopold I., the King of the 
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Belgians for fifty years. The king 
was very fond of wearing his old 
clothes till he was absolutely 
shabby. There never was a sove- 
reign whose influence was happier 
for his country and for Europe 
than King Leopold. He clung to 
Claremont to the last. When he 
invited Bowring to dinner, he 
would hold up the gentle bait of 
having had a basket of fruit from 
Claremont. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia (Alexander) sent him a dia- 
mond ring in recognition of his 
translations from the Russian ; he 
did not see him personally ; but 
we have a very pleasing anecdote 
how he requested Karamsin, the 
historian, not to spare him in any 
respect, but to deal with him 
faithfully. We meet with scat- 
tered notes of various great men, 
and, naturally enough, they say 
pleasant things of ‘the old man 
eloquent.’ Every autobigraphy is 
inevitably egotistical; but Bow- 
ring has veiled this as neatly and 
gracefully as could be done. He 
tells us that Talleyrand told him 
that he was the only man who 
could make‘ an intellectual treaty.’ 
He had the pleasure of hearing 
Lord Erskine once flash out in his 
declining years as he did in his 
very best days: words and tones 
seemed alike inspired; the sub- 
ject was that of the Christian 
evidences. We say frankly that 
the work might have been better, 
but it is still very good of its kind. 
To Bowring’s many friends it will 
be an acceptable souvenir, and to 
the general reader it will prove 
one of the best biographies of the 
season. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Gal- 
pin have made another addition 
to their series of Eastern books 
by an opportune work upon Egypt, 
written by a very competent 
authority.* Books on Egypt are 


as tt is. By J. C. McCoan. 
(Case Petter & Galpin.) 
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numberless, from Miss Edwards's 
charming volume, which we re- 
viewed the other day, to that 
famous old ‘second book’ of 
Herodotus, which has been so 
remarkably confirmed by modern 
travel. Mr. McCoan terms his 
estimate ‘friendly and hopeful 7 
we only trust that he is not taking 
too sanguine a view of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the country. 
The Egyptian authorities have 
evidently placed at his service 
every possible kind of information, 
and in return he writes in what 
may be called a very ‘appreciative’ 
spirit. Heis an immense admirer 
of the present Khedive (to use the 
sovereign title purchased from the 
Porte in 1866), and thinks that 
something is to be said in favour 
of his immense expenditure and 
overgrown debt. He argues that 


the debt has practically created a 
new Egypt; that it is developing 


the industries and resources of the 
country, and is creating the means 
by which all liabilities will be 
ultimately liquidated. We do not 
intend to discuss the argument, 
which will be interesting and 
pleasing to many of those who 
have lent the eighty millions to 
Egypt. Only it is very easy to see 
that the Khedive has been getting 
on a great deal too fast. He is try- 
ing to deal with Cairo as Baron 
Hausmann dealt with Paris. Absit 
omen. But he has no moral right 
to his half-dozen palaces. He 
has no moral right to annex new 
countries to his empire up to the 
Equator, and to hire Englishmen, 
like Baker and Gordon, to carry 
invasion and usurpation into the 
territories of free tribes. Through- 
out Egypt, agriculture and trade 
have greatly developed since old 
Mehemet Ali’s time; but the 
skilled industries, notwithstanding 
every effort to galvanise them 
into life, are still stagnant. The 
wretched fellah, true serf and 
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pariah, earns a sixpence a day; 
for which he is beaten, overtaxed, 
and overworked to any extent. 
Mr. McCoan takes a most favour- 
able view of the good results of 
our purchase of the shares in the 
SuezCanal. Financially hereckons 
the canal a loss to Egypt in the 
failure of revenue in the old transit 
duties, but politically he holds it 
to be a great advantage to her. 
He speaks of the new towns 
which the canal has created, and 
describes the immense works now 
going on in the harbour of 
Alexandria. The book lays itself 
open to the damaging imputation 
of being a political pamphlet on 
the Egyptian side of things, but 
at the same time it gives us valu- 
able information which we should 
be at loss to find anywhere else. 
Mrs. Collins has written a grace- 
ful and touching account* of her 
late gifted husband, whose pen 
has frequently adorned the pages 
of our Magazine, together with 
extracts from his letters and poems, 
a few of which will take rank 
with some of the best things that 
he has done. He was a man of 
singularly bright intellect and 
cheerful winning ways. He had 
a keen faithful love of Nature, 
and was an exquisite lyric poet, 
both of them very rare and happy 
gifts in their way. He sat under 
his trees in his Berkshire cottage, 
watching the birds, playing with 
his dogs, entertaining his guests, 
and in his secluded retreat exhib- 
ited the indomitable energy and 
perseverance that could have be- 
longed to the busiest man in Lon- 
don. In this gentle pastoral life 
he wrote some ferocious and sen- 
sational novels ; and indeed his 
stories, if we associate the author 
with his works, in some respects 


° sae Collins: his Letters and 
some Account of his 


Friendships 
Life. Edited by wy had Collins. (Samp- 
sor Low & Co,) 
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place him at a disadvantage. He 
is full of mannerisms, and shows 
an absence of judgment, balanee, 
and serieus purpose. We are 
hardly able to credit thet he wrote 
for Punch and Fraser as a school- 
boy; it must, rather have been 
when he was tutor in a school. 
Neither are we able to see any 
evidence that he was an exact 
scholar; and we think Mrs. Col- 
lins-is wide of the mark when she 
talks of old Samuel Johnson 
writing serious articles in ‘ ba]l- 
rooms. and the rest.’ It is hard 
to prove a negative ; but there is 
no recerd of Dr. Johnson having 
ever gone toa ball. Mr. Collins 
was a good Churchman, He sen- 
sibly says: ‘If the Church of 
England cannot make men tem- 
perate, will the Geod Templars or 
the Band of Hope be able to do 
sof? He held Dissent in great 
horror, and often expressed a 
strong feeling against it. He was 
just a little like Dr. Johnson's 
friend, who had excellent prin- 
ciples, who did not indeed go to 
church, but always took off his 
hat when he passed by one. We 
find him writing, ‘Jolly to read 
in bed on a dull Sunday morning 
when our one monotonous bell 
cacophonously calls us to church,’ 
And he scandalised chureh-going 
people as he watched them from 
his gate passing to and fro. 

Mr. Collins did. not, unfortu- 
nately, get on well with the new 
viear who succeeded his old friend 
in the parish. It seems that he 
wrote some verses for a village 
penny-reading, simple and harm- 
less; enough, im which he used 
the words /isses and sweethearts 
—words which hurt the moral 
susceptibilities of the igcymbent. 
Mrs, Collins kindly says that ‘no 
doubt he acted with the best in- 
tentions; but evidently, on the 
facts stated, the parson was hope- 
lessly in the wrong. It is because 
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people who are so very nice—and 
very nice people haye been de- 
fined as those who have nasty 
ideas—ignore the facts of God's 
earth, and refuse to understand 
and sympathise with young people, 
that ‘kisses and sweethearts’ lead 
to mischief; Henceforth there 
was a good deal of slander and 
quarrelling in what ought to have 
been a happy village ; and we are 
afraid that we see indications that 
the poet’s sensitive nature suffered 
in consequence. It is greatly to 
be regretted, too, that a man of 
such genius was not liberated from 
the thrall of incessant work and 
impending poverty. True, he 
might not have done so much 
work, but he might have given 
us something better—something 
that would endure. Many plea- 
sant extracts must be culled from 
this work, ‘Once when walking 
through Buckinghamshire we met 
Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli and just 
such another little dog [as onrs] 
in the Hughenden lane ; and al- 
though neither he nor I had been 
introduced, he commenced a con- 
versation at once.’ We notice that 
he makes a clerical error in writing, 
in a classieal adaptation, ‘O qui 
me distat in Anglid.’ He means of 
course sisfat. Weare greatly afraid 
that, despite his regular hours and 
his quiet mode of living, his valu- 
able life was shortened by his 
labours. He wrote a book on the 
Secret of Long Life, but he did 
not attain that secret for himself. 
‘We may claim and obtain our 
century,’ he said ; but it was all 
a delusion, He worked too hard. 
He lived at the rate of forty- 
eight hours a day. He took too 
little sleep, and, oddly enough, 
he did not: allow his guests to 
sleep beyond a certain time. And 
thus the overtaxed heart gave 
way. We should have been glad 
to have learned more of such a life 
if the materials had been found. 
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But in reality this work is only a 
record of the last few years, and 
more especially of the last few 
months, of his life. It is most 
interesting so far as it goes, and 
no one can read it without having 
his regard conciliated to a very 
high degree by this brilliant 
writer and his excellent wife. 
The success of the clever bro- 
chure, A Day of my Life at Eton, 
appears to have elicited a similar 
slight volume by some other Eto- 
nians, entitled Out of School.* It 
is a collection of fugitive pieces, 
many of them parodies, in prose 
and verse. One piece, ‘An Eton 
Lower Boy,’ is truly deseribed as 
another and a shorter version of 
‘A Day of my Life at Eton.’ 
Remembering something of what 
we have seen of Eton School 
compositions in bygone years, we 
cannot say that we think these 
pieces quite up to the mark, or that 
they very successfully vindicate the 
old Eton claim for literary culture. 
Some of the poems are decidedly 
clever, but it would be difficult to 
say whether it is the cleverishness 
which goes off, or the promise of 
something really good. ‘ A Valen- 
tine’ strikes us as being the best 
thing in the book, and ‘ Eleanore,’ 
probably by the same author, as 
about the worst. A translation from 
the Second Olympiad of Pindar 
is well done, being spirited and 
poetic. In one respect the book 
will not disappoint the reader, as it 
shedsa good deal of light on Eton 
life and ways. For instance, the 
chapter ‘From Oxford to Eton in 
Canoes,’ and another, ‘ The Ascent 
of Seawfell Pike’ (witha paragraph 
nine pages long, which ought to be 
broken up), show the athletic 
nature of Etonia’s children by land 
and water, Other pages give a 
somewhat different version of 
things; for example, here is a bit of 


* Qut of School at Eton. By some 
present Etonians. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
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dialogue between A, and B., who, 
having fought and kicked in the 
morning, have a feed at a pastry- 
cook’s in reconciliation, A. stand- 
ing treat: A. ‘ What will you 
have? B. ‘ Let’s see’ (Looks at 
menu): ‘ Welsh rabbit, oysters and 
chicken and ham-patties, lobster 
croquets, tarts and cream, ginger 
and cream, strawberry-cream and 
lemon-water. May as well begin 
at the beginning, and go straight 
through.’ <A. ‘All right.’ We 
should say that some of the pieces 
show a satirical talent; but this 
sort of talent is hardly desirable 
for schoolboys. 


A NEW CALIFORNIA, 


A short time ago the results of 
an expedition into the land of 
Midian, on the east side of the 

ted Sea, under the guidance of 
Captain Burton, were made pub- 
lic ; the object of the inspection 
being to find out whether the re- 
ported, mineral wealth of the 
district has any foundation in 
fact. The topography of Midian 
is at present wholly unknown, no 
modern European traveller having 
ever set foot therein. According 
to the observations of the mining 
engineer accompanying the party 
(M George Marie), a very large 
tract of the country is auriferous ; 
so much so that Captain Burton 
regards it as an ancient California 
resuscitated, Gold oecurs in the 
rock, and ean be extracted by 
crushing, whilst the sandy beds 
of the streams running down val- 
leys or wadys yield the precious 
metal in considerable quantity by 
washing. The geological forma- 
tion of the district is chiefly granite 
and porphyry, the mountains run- 
ning nearly parallel with the Red 
Sea. The former inbabitants 
seem to have been highly civilised 
and skilled in metallurgical work ; 
and barren though the ground 
mostly is, a large population seems 
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to have existed there formerly. 
The remains of large towns, built, 
not of mud, like the ordinary Arab 
dwellings, but of masonry, like 
that of the Romans, were found ; 
whilst roads cut out of the solid 
rock, aqueducts sometimes five 
miles long, fortresses often of 
massive character, reservoirs, and 
similar signs of industry and popu- 
lation were frequently met with. 
Each town appeared to have been 
a mining settlement, being pro- 
vided with furnaces, dams for 
washing sand, crushed rock, &c., 
and, lying near, the remains of 
mining works. Besides gold, sil- 
ver was discovered in the rock, 
also antimony and tin ; the last is 
peculiarly noteworthy, as it has 
generally been supposed that the 
ancient bronzes and other tin 
alloys were derived from metal 
brought either from Cornwall or 
from the Pheenician settlements 
in Spain and the islands east of 
the Persian Gulf. Turquoise 
mines were also found. Accord- 
ing to the correspondent of the 
Times, the Khedive, in whose 
territories Midian is included, and 
by whose desire the expedition 
was arranged, has applied to the 
Foreign Office for leave for Cap- 
tain Burton to remain, and aid 
him in developing the gold-fields, 
should they prove, on further ex- 
amination, to be as promising a 
speculation as they seem. 

Midian, however, is not the 
only country where extensive 
mining operations were former- 
ly carried on, but where popu- 
lation has dwindled down or 
ceased altogether, and the whole 
district relapsed into a state of 
comparative barbarism. Thus, 
along the coast of Morocco from 
Cape July to Mogador, there are 
large deposits of malachite and 
other copper ores, and also the 
‘Tron Mountains,’ containing de- 
posits of iron such as are un- 
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dreamed of in England. Silver 
and nickel ores also occur largely. 
From Tangier along the coast to 
Tetuan, there is good evidence 
that the country was occupied by 
highly-civilised races before the 
advent of the Moors; for the 
ruins of Phcenician towns are to 
be found plentifully, whilst vines, 
apparently once cultivated, now 
grow wild. At Spartel, for ex- 
ample, is an extraordinary cave, 
where millstones were cut out of 
the solid rock twenty feet below 
the surface of the sea, at a period 
dating from long before the occupa- 
tion of the country by the Moors. 
Some of the copper and iron ores 
of Morocco are still smelted there, 
the latter by a rough ancient 
process known as the ‘Catalan 
forge ;’ the majority of the mines, 
however, are not worked at all, 
and great difficulty is experienced 
in getting consent to utilise them 
from the Sultan, whose line of 
argument on the subject is, that 
his forefathers never worked the 
mines, and therefore he will not 
do so. Some lead ore, however, 
has been raised and exported; the 
quality of this was very good, 
averaging 80 per cent of metal ; 
but it was necessary to call it 
antimony in order to get leave to 
export it, as the prejudices of the 
Moors are very strong on certain 
points. Thus wheat, like paper, 
must not be trodden on—the for- 
mer because it is food par excel- 
lence, the latter because perchance 
the name of Allah might be writ- 
ten thereon; the unlucky foreigner 
who through ignorance should 
violate their prejudices in either 
of these respects would stand a 
very good chance of becoming a 
sheath for the dagger of one or 
other of the numerous fanatic by- 
standers. This infatuation of 
course entirely prevents the growth 
of wheat for exportation : to fur- 
nish unbelievers with the chief 
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staff of life would, to a Moor, be 
yet more dreadful than to trample 
it under foot. During the last few 
years, however, permission to ship 
beans, peas, and maize has been 
granted ; which will, it is hoped, 
prove the thin end of the wedge 
in opening out the country; 
especially if it be found practic- 
able to establish a railway line 
from Mogador to Morocco, and so 
break down the universal spirit of 
hostility to Europeans and ob- 
structiveness to progress. It must 
be admitted that the samples of 
so-called Christian believers that 
most frequently come under the 
notice of the Moors are hardly 
calculated to impress them with 
the inferiority of their own form 
of religion, imperfect as that may 
be ; for the penal settlements of 
the Spanish at Ceuta have furnish- 
ed a considerable proportion of 
the ‘ Christians’ so much abhorred 
by them. 


QUININE AND FEBRIFUGE CINCHONA 
PREPARATIONS. 

The great value of ‘ Peruvian 
bark’ as a means of preventing 
and curing ague, marsh-fevers, and 
the like complaints appears to 
have been unknown until the 
early part of the seventeenth 
century, when a Jesuit missionary 
at Loxa in Peru and the Spanish 
corregidor of that town were 
cured by its means; shortly after- 
wards the Countess of Chinchon 
benefited in a similar way by the 
powdered bark sent to her by the 
corregidor. For these reasons the 
drug has since been known as 
‘ Jesuits’ bark,’ ‘ Polvo de la Con- 
dessa,’ and ‘Cortex Peruvianus,’ 
and the name ‘ Cinchona’ (which 
would be more appropriately spelt 
*Chinchona’) has been applied to 
designate the botanical genus of 
the trees furnishing the bark. 
The great value of the active sub- 
tances contained in the bark as 
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febrifuges has led to the produc- 
tion of a considerable trade with 
South America in this article; 
but unfortunately this very cir- 
cumstance largely contributed to 
@ growing scarcity of the best 
kinds of cinchona plants, no pains 
being taken to supply the trees 
injured or destroyed by the reck- 
less system adopted by bark-col- 
lectors, who frequently felled trees 
in order more readily to strip them 
of their bark, and rarely, if ever, 
planted fresh ones or even seeds 
to supply their places. So greatly 
has this practice affected the 
available sources of cinchona bark 
in South America, that it has been 
found essential during the last 
few decades to adopt means for 
preventing the threatened extinc- 
tion of the cinchonas by acclimatis- 
ing the plants in other countries, 
and growing them under more 
careful supervision, so as to in- 
crease and multiply the plantations 
thus founded. The chief experi- 
ments of this kind have been 
made in India ; but considerable 
plantations have been commenced 
in Bourbon, Abandon, St. Helena, 
Mauritius, &c.; whilst many 
localities in Central Africa seem 
to be well adapted for the growth 
of cinchonas, owing to the pecu- 
liar soil, climate, and topological 
characters. An interesting paper 
on the results obtained in many 
of these cases was recently read 
before the Society of Arts by Dr. 
Paul. It seems that, on the whole, 
the Indian experimental planta- 
tions have not been attended with 
all the favourable results that 
might have been hoped for, owing 
to a peculiar conjunction of cir- 
cumstances; but that the diffi- 
culties are now in a fair way to 
be overcome, and that valuable 
supplies of febrifuge drugs may be 
readily obtained from the Nilgiri 
Hills, Darjeeling, and other locali- 
ties where the climatic conditions 
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are suitable. One peculiarity is 
that the species of plant that has 
formed the staple of the South 
American trade, Cinchona offici- 
nalis, didnot thrive tell in India, 
ndr did the next important species, 
Cinchona d¢éalisaya, flourish so 
well as to render its growth a 
very successful commercial specu- 
lation. On the other hand, the 
species Cinchona succirubra (so- 
called from the dark-red colour 
of its bark, the other two kinds 
furnishing pale and yellow bark 
respectively) grows well in India; 
the supplies of this species from 
South Amerita, however, are com- 
patatively small, and its com- 
mercial value is not so great, 
owing to the circumstance that, 
weight for weight, this kind of 
bark yields much less quinine 
than either of the other two 
species. It appears, however, that 
though the quantity of quinine 
obtainable ftom C. suecirubra bark 
is but small, yet large quantities of 
an allied substance, cinchonidine, 
exist therein. This cinchonidine 
has not at present a high mar- 
ket value, owing to the circum- 
stance that, the South American 
barks being rich in quinine, and 
yielding but little cinchonidine, 
the former alkaloid has been 
chiefly extracted and employed 
as a drug, and consequently the 
latter has not attained to the same 
reputation. A large number of 
comparative experiments have 
beén recently made, however, as 
to the relative curative values of 
quinine, cinchonidine, and two 
other similar constituents of most 
barks, cinchonine and quinidine, 
the production of which, like that 
of cinchonidine, has hitherto met 
with little commercial success ; 
and the result of these experi- 
ments is, that.in cases of uncom- 
plicated parofysmal fever there 
is little or nothing to choose 
between quinife, quinidine, and 
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cinchonidine as to efficacy, whilst 
cinchonine also is a good febrifuge, 
though not quite so efficacious as 
the others. Thus, out of a total 
of 2472 cases treated with one or 
other of the four alkaloids, 2445 
altogether were cured, and 27 were 
not; and the relative amounts of 
failures were respectively (teckon- 
ed per thousand cases) : 
Quinine 
Quinidine . . ° 
Cinchonidine . . - « 092 
Cinchonine. . . . . . 23°25 
From which numbers it is manifest 
that, whether quinine or cinchoni- 
dine predominate in a given bark, 
it will matter very little so far as 
the curative value of the alkaloid 
thence extracted is concerned, and 
hence that, although the Indian 
plantations are for the most part 
failures as a source of quinine, 
they are nevertheless most valu- 
able sources of other and equally 
efficacious febrifuge preparations. 
Indeed, according to Mr. J. E. 
Howard, there is every reason for 
believing that the bark which 
first gained the reputation of the 
cinchona tribe was the succiru- 
bra; so that the cures effected by 
‘ Jesuits’ bark’ in the early days of 
its administration Were probably 
almost wholly due to cinchoni- 
dine, that being the predominat- 
ing alkaloid therein. 


TEA-MAKING A LA GHINOISE. 

According toa recent paper sent 
to the Society of Arts, the upper 
classes in China select the choicest 
tea that can be obtained, usually 
that prepared from young leaves 
of old trees. A few of these leaves 
are placed in a small thin porce- 
lain ‘cup, and water, not quite at 
the boiling point, poured over 
them. As soon as the beverage 
is sufficiently cool (which only 
requires a few seconds, the cups 
being very small), the liquid is 
quafied. In this way only a small 
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proportion of the extractive mat- 
ter from the leaf is dissolved in 
the infusion, which, however, con- 
tains the aroma and agreeable 
flavour in perfection. By this 
quick method, the consumerskims, 
as it were, only the superficial 
flavour of the leaf; whilst on 
longer standing a bitter extract is 
obtained. The used leaves from 
this process are redried and mix- 
ed with tea as exported, and this 
is indeed the main source of the 
‘ exhausted’ or ‘ spent tea-leaves’ 
so frequently occurring in tea as 
sold in England. The infusion 
from choice tea may be compared 
with those scents which are offen- 
sive in a concentrated form; but 
fragrant and exhilarating when 
diluted. The English mode of 
preparing tea, however, brings to 
bear on the subject every re- 
source of science which will tend 
to the opposite extreme of that 
affected by the Chinese connois- 
seurs, viz. the taking out of the 
leaf every particle of extractive 
matter that ¢an be obtained. A 
delicately flavoured and pleasant 
beverage is thus virtually with- 
held from the mass of the British 
public because they ate taught to 
make tea on a principle which 
appears to have been Wrought to 
the very extreme point of the 
wrong end of the matter. The 
following is a kind of synopsis of 
the principles of what is here call- 
ed the art. of making good tea, i.e. 
a concoction that would be abomi- 
nation to a Chinaman: A round 
and smooth teapot is recommend- 
ed to prevent loss of heat by 
radiation ; water perfectly boiling 
must be poured over the tea, the 
pot being previously heated, and 
the heat kept in by a ‘cosy’ or by 
placing the pot on, or near to, the 
fire, so as to ‘draw.’ Then a 
liberal allowance of tea is placed 
in the pot, so as to get as strong an 
infusion as possible: this tea being 
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of the strongest kind, that is, old 
leaves from old ttees. Sometimes, 
to facilitate the infusion, the tea 
is previously subjected to power- 
ful hydraulic pressure (eighty tons 
to the inch), which so crushes 
the fibres and cells of the leaf 
that water will act on it with ex- 
treme readiness. Finally, milk is 
added to the strong infusion con- 
taining much tannin thus pre- 
pared: by this means a leather- 
like precipitate in minute particles 
is formed in the liquid from the 
precipitation of the tannin by 
the albuminous constituents of 
the milk. After this treatment the 
tea is supposed to be much more 
bland, the roughness due to the 
tannin being largely removed by 
the precipitation of the latter. 
Occasionally lemon-juice is added ; 
generally sugar is employed to 
disguise still further the bitter 
rough taste of the over-cooked 
beverage. To a delicate palate, a 
few leaves of the choicest tea at 
ten shillings a pound, treated in 
the Chinese fashion, yield a much 
mote delicious infusion than a 
much larger quantity of a lower- 
priced tea used after the English 
plan, the cost being much about 
the same in each case. Moreover, 
the constant use of strong-tea in- 
fusions seriously affects the health 
of many people, frequently ren- 
dering the complexion yellowish, 
and requiring an artistic applica- 
tion of rouge to rectify the unheal- 
thy tinge. 


BAMIA COTTON, 


A great amount of interest has 
lately been excited by the impor- 
tation into England of a supposed 
new species or variety of cotton 
shrub from Egypt, the advantages 
of which, over the ordinary kinds, 
are said to be that the plant is 
far more productive, averaging 
forty-five to sixty pods per tree, 
whilst the common kinds usually 
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bear only twenty-five to thirty- 
five ; also the Bamia cotton runs 
up to ten or twelve feet in height 
without any branching, which 
allows a greater number of plants 
to be raised in a given space of 
land, inasmuch as they can be 
planted much more closely to- 
gether. It seems, however, ques- 
tionable how far this crowding 
together will be profitable in the 
long-run, as light and air must be 
excluded from the plants to the 
detriment of the crop; whilst the 
specimens sent to the Kew Mu- 
seum hardly bear out the san- 
guine calculations that have been 
put forth as to the superiority of 
the new cotton plant ; for in some 
instances the seeds have died, and 
consequently the pod and the 
cotton have become deteriorated, 
whilst the plants have apparently 
outgrown their strength, some 
being ten feet in height, but bear- 
ing only small pods, not more 
than an inch and a quarter long 
by an inch broad ; the cotton, too, 
is not abundant, and is of short 
staple. Moreover the plants are 
said to require more irrigation than 
ordinary cotton shrubs, and to 
impoverish the soil more ; so that 
it might be necessary to alternate 
the cotton crop yearly with grain 
or vegetables. 
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LONG TUNNELS. 

The St. Gothard tunnel, now 
in course of construction, will, 
when finished, be the longest 
structure of the kind in the world, 
its total length being upwards of 
nine miles; next to this comes 
the Mont Cenis tunnel, of about 
eight miles in length. In order 
to supply Baltimore with water a 
subterranean aqueduct of nearly 
seven miles in length is being ex- 
cavated ; when finished this will 
be the longest tunnel in the 
United States. This conduit is 
circular in section, twelve feet in 
diameter; it is bored through 
rocks, mainly consisting of hard 
gneiss and granite, lying between 
Lake Montebello and Gunpowder 
River, and is intended to convey 
the water of the latter into Balti- 
more. The hills through which 
the tube is pierced are not very 
high, the depth from the sur- 
face varying from 70 to 350 
feet; accordingly a large num- 
ber of shafts can be employed, 
and the work thus continued 
from many points simultaneously ; 
some fifteen shafts have already 
been sunk. Hand-drilling is 
found to be cheaper than drilling 
by machinery, the bore of the 
gallery being comparatively nar- 
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